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Chronicle 


Home News.—As a result of the long and persistent 
agitation of Senator Copeland of New York, the Senate 
on February 9 adopted a resolution requesting the Presi- 
dent to invite to the White House the 
committee of coal operators and 
miners “in order that he might urge 
on them the national importance of an immediate settle- 
ment of the anthracite coal strike.’ The Republicans 
were divided on the resolution and all the Democrats voted 
for it but two. The President, however, on receipt of the 
resolution, made it clear that he did not intend to take 
any action, in spite of open accusations that he is pro- 
tecting the operators. His contention is that he is without 
power to “ force” a settlement. This was taken to mean 
that he passed the issue back to Congress. The House was 
also very active in the coal question and much pressure 
was used to bring about a Republican party caucus to 
consider the various bills pending for solution of coal 
troubles. Despite this activity the miners and operators 
met secretly and on February 12 Secretary Davis an- 
nounced their agreement with resumption of work in ten 
days. The terms of agreement are a five-year contract 
with no increase in wages. 

Following agitation in Congress concerning the pro- 
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posed so-called “ baking merger,” mentioned in last week’s 
issue, the Department of Justice took steps on February 
8 to halt that combination. Suit was 
Fs = 4 filed in the Federal Court at Baltimore 
against the corporations, which have 
announced the formation of the $2,000,000,000 Ward 
Food Products Corporation. The Government alleges 
that the acquisition of the stocks necessary to consum- 
mate the merger will create a virtual monopoly, and will 
be in violation of both the Sherman and Clayton acts 
defining illegal monopoly. The merger would, the Gov- 
ernment alleges, place the new corporation in control of 
flour, yeast, milk and other ingredients used in the produc- 
tion of baked goods, including all manner of baking 
machinery and equipment. This merger has been viewed 
with alarm by many thoughtful people in the country since 
it was first rumored some time ago. It has been feared 
that it will vitally affect the price of necessary food staples. 
The new stage into which the Prohibition question has 
entered received much publicity when a section of the 
Episcopal! Church, opposed, however, by Bishop Manning 
of New York, came out flatly in favor 
of modification of the Volstead law. 
This was looked upon as merely an 
indication of the growing sentiment in the country that 
complete enforcement of the Eighteenth Amendment will 
cost a higher price in money and the sacrifice of liberty 
than the people are willing to pay. Meanwhile, however, 
on February 6 Senator Smoot introduced a bill at the 
request of Secretary Mellon to bring about a reorganiza- 
tion of Federal machinery in order to insure a better 
enforcement of the law. At the same time another savage 
onslaught was made in the House by opponents of the 
law, who insisted upon the unfortunate effects the law 
has had upon the youth of the country. On February 8 
Cardinal O’Connell issued a forceful statement clearly 
defining the Church’s attitude on temperance and prohibi- 
tion, and placed himself squarely in favor of modification 
of the present law. 


Prohibition 


Austria.—Economic conditions continue to be ex- 
tremely serious and the suffering of the people shows little 
abatement. Our latest regular correspondence from 
Austria indicates that unempioyment 
has been far from decreasing. Plans 
are proposed for agricultural develop- 
ments, which may prove helpful, but Austria is after all 
an industrial country and must find a solution mainly in 
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this direction. The Austrian Bishops, in a joint pastoral, 
point to the unsocial attitude of the wealthy classes who 
hold in their hands the riches of this unfortunate land. 
They condemn the greed of wealth, as endangering social 
peace everywhere. An absolutely un-Christian principle, 
they say, has come to be accepted: “ In the first place look 
for riches, and every other happiness will come to you.” 
Economic life is no longer directed towards providing 
for the necessities of the many, but towards amassing 
capital for the few. The personal dignity of the workman 
has been sacrificed to this idol. All kindred feeling among 
men is being destroyed by it. The banking business has 
become a poisonous tree and served the financial powers to 
exact usury and rob the working classes of their hard- 
earned gain. The rich are, therefore, urged to remember 
their duties, while the people are warned that Socialism 
is not a solution of their difficulties. In the one way of 
peace, the way of justice and love, the Socialists are not 
to be trusted as safe guides. 


France.—Official records, quoted because of their bear- 
ing on the economic life of the country, show, says the 
New York Times, that the World War cost France the 
lives of 1,363,000 men. One man in 
every twenty-eight was killed, as com- 
pared with one in thirty-five in Ger- 
many, and less than one in sixty-six in England. Even 
with the acquisition of Alsace-Lorraine, the national popu- 
lation is still less than it was in 1914. The greatest loss 
brought by the war was the non-return of 669,000 out of 
5,500,000 farmers and land workers; next, 235,000 were 
lost to industrial activities, out of 2,000,000; in commercial 
pursuits, there fell 159,000 out of 1,327,000; the Civil 
Service gave 21,000 out of a total of 500,000, and the 
liberal professions 40,000 out of less than 250,000. The 
depletion of her agricultural male population by one- 
seventh is considered a significant factor in the difficulty 
which France is experiencing in returning to normal. 


Great Toll 
of the War 


Germany.—In a brief proclamation President Loebe 
answered before the Reichstag what he described as “ the 
phrased attacks and sneers ” of the Italian Prime Minister 
on the Italo-German relations in the 
Tyrol. It is acknowledged throughout 
the world, he said, that the fate of 
racially related minorities is followed with heartfelt sym- 
pathy by their mother nation, and that their struggle for 
the preservation of their nationality invokes her sup- 
port. Germany desired merely to work out her own 
restoration in cooperation with other people, but would 
not be deterred—least of all by insulting sneers and sense- 
less threats—from demanding just treatment for German 
minorities under foreign rule. 
was more fully set forth by Foreign Minister Stresemann. 
The inclusion of Southern Tyrol within the Italian fron- 
tier, he explained, had been accompanied by Italy’s solemn 
promise of a liberal policy in that province with regard 
to the German minority’s language, culture and economic 
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interests. “ Now, however, there is no doubt about the 
deliberate de-Germanization of Southern Tyrol. Musso- 
lini himself proclaimed this as the goal of Italian policy, 
under the name of Italization.” He admitted certain 
newspaper exaggerations, but pacifically warned the 
Italian people that Italo-German differences always arose 
out of misunderstandings, suspicions and _ intellectual 
variances. The German Government, he said, had given 
no support to the newspaper canard nor to the private 
attempt to boycott Italian goods. 


Great Britain—tThe public is eagerly looking forward 
to the report of the Government Coal Commission which, 
it is anticipated, should soon be published. There is still 
a good deal of conjecture as to its 
contents. Meanwhile the general feel- 
ing is that the industrial problem will 
be solved amicably though ever since the crisis last Fall 
steady and systematized organization has been going on 
to meet a general strike should it occur in May. The 
“Organization for the Maintenance of Supplies” has 
been recruiting volunteers who would be serviceable for 
an emergency and it is said that in forty-eight hours its 
entire plan, though complex, could be put into operation 
to meet the country’s needs for an indefinite period. 


Protective 
Preparation 
Against Strike 


Hungary.—The country is fast becoming a center of 
international politics. English and French interests are 
said to be in rivalry here, the one favoring the other oppo- 
sing Count Bethlen, who as Premier 
is lustily fighting to hold his post 
against scores of enemies. The latest 
attack was an open letter from Count Emmerich Karolyi 
accusing him of six serious offenses, all carefully cata- 
logued, and demanding his resignation. The Premier in 
his vigorous reply blamed in particular the Radicals, 
headed by Vazsony, who with many of his followers is a 
Jew. “ For five years,” he said, “ I have uncomplainingly 
sacrificed everything for the reconstruction of Hungary— 
everything save my honor, and I will not sacrifice that.” 
While willing to resign, he stated, if the good of his 
country demanded it, he felt that his own honor and his 
country’s cause were identical. Neither France nor Eng- 
land are very openly opposing or favoring him, but they 
are claimed to be keenly interested in the struggle. In 
the mean time Czechoslovakia has less covertly made 
overtures to Hungary by what is described as an inspired 
article, which recently made its appearance at Prague. The 
favorite Czech proposition of a Central European Locarno 
is backed by two offers, if Hungary will enter into this 
plan. In the first place the Czechs will be ready to per- 
mit a revision of the Trianon Treaty, so as definitely to 
settle the question regarding a Hungarian King. But it 
is understood that Grand Duke Otto must be excluded 
from the throne, thus encouraging the aspirations of the 
Archdukes Albert and Joseph. Secondly, on the given 
condition, the Czechs are prepared to restore to Hungary 
certain portions of the borderland territory populated by 
Hungarians. 
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Ireland.—At the meeting of the Dail on February 4, 
a land bill designed to prevent appeals to the King in 
Council from decisions under the Irish Land act of 1923 
was read for the second time without 
dissent. Minister of Justice O’ Higgins 
declared that the Free State Govern- 
ment is opposed to what he termed, according to a dispatch 
to the New York Times, “ the fiction of the King’s pre- 
rogative, one of the many fictions of which the British 
Constitution is composed.” The Irish Treaty, he added, 
prevented this anachronism from being deleted from the 
Free State Constitution but the Government is determined 
to get rid of it as soon as possible. 

February rains have caused heavy loss and much suffer- 
ing in many parts of the Free State. During the week of 
February 8 the Shannon had overflown its banks, cover- 
ing the border lands in some sections 
for considerable distances. Dublin 
county especially has suffered severely 
from the winter inundations. In South Tyrone the roads 
are reported to be quite impassable. The River Barrow 
has overflowed to an extent unequalled in sixty years. 
Meanwhile the Shannon electrification scheme goes on 
though work has been hampered considerably because of 
the strike. Now however that the dispute which dragged 
on for four months is ended a speeding up of operations 
is expected. 


Curbing King’s 
Prerogatives 


Inundations 


Mr. de Valera has summoned an extraordinary Ard 
Fheis of Sinn Fein for March whose purpose he an- 
nounces to be the settling of questions of policy and 
especially the deciding whether mem- 
bers of the organization will consent 
to take their places in the Dail pro- 
vided the oath of allegiance be abolished. In spite of Mr. 
de Valera’s protests, many see in this move something 
more than a desire to lay down a course of action in 
relation to a pure contingency and the certainty is ex- 
pressed in some quarters that after the next election the 
Dail will have on its benches deputies who will claim to 
speak in the name of Sinn Fein. 


March 
Ard Fheis 


Italy —When the Chamber opened its session, Febru- 
ary 6, a full attendance of the Deputies and a packed 
gallery awaited Premier Mussolini’s promised reply to 
the recent speech of the President of 
the Bavarian Landtag, and to the 
charges of Italian oppression of Ger- 
mans in the Upper Adige, as contained in certain German 
papers. In his speech the Premier denounced as “ violent, 
nefarious and ridiculous ” the anti-Italian campaign which 
had been carried on, especially since the Locarno treaty ; 
he branded as falsehoods’ the alleged acts of oppression, 
and met the proposed boycott by Germany with the state- 
ment that Italy, which now, he asserted, counts 42,000,000 
citizens ready to march at his word, is capable of substitut- 
ing a new formula for the old one, and exacts “ the pay- 
ment of two eyes for the loss of only one eye and of a 
whole set of teeth for the loss of only one tooth.” Both 
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the members of the Chamber and the throng of spectators 
vociferously applauded the Dictator’s attitude and showed 
complete accord with his views. The subsequent speech 
of Foreign Minister Stresemann in the German Reichstag, 
as reported elsewhere in these columns, was received with 
more or less general favor throughout Italy, and, except 
perhaps for his references to the cultural rights of German 
minorities in Italy, was regarded as sufficiently satisfac- 
tory to warrant further official notice of the incident 
unnecessary. Mussolini, however, in an address to the 
Senate on January 10, analyzed in detail Dr. Stressemann’s 
statements, and reiterated his previous warning to Ger- 
many not to interfere in what he considers internal Italian 
affairs. He was definite in his assurance that the Fascist 
Government would not permit the Upper Adige matter to 
be brought up for discussion before any Assembly or 
Council. 

By a vote of 224 to 1, the Chamber has approved the 
London debt agreement. An ovation similar to that 
accorded him on his return from Washington, awaited 
Count Volpi when he arrived from the 
English capital. In explaining the 
debt agreement, he announced that the 
Italian people had now maintained their promise to pay 
their war debts within the limits of their financial possi- 
bilities. He also voiced flattering appreciation of the 
“sense of comprehension and responsibility ” shown in the 
transactions by Winston Churchill. Italy is thus setting 
her international financial problems into order and can 
devote herself to the rebuilding of her national economics. 


Adoption of 
London Terms 


Rumania.— Unconfirmed reports state that open agita- 
tion in Rumania for the recall of former Crown Prince 
Carol has led the Rumanian Cabinet to proclaim martial 
law in six districts. It is further 
rumored that numerous civil and mili- 
tary agitators are favoring the impris- 
onment of Carol. Meanwhile the Rumanian Government 
has cabled its Chargé d’Affaires at Washington that ac- 
counts of Prince Carol’s connection with the Budapest 
counterfeit plot with the object of being proclaimed King 
of an independent Transylvania are totally unfounded. 
The cable adds: “Prince Carol’s renunciation is without 
political motives of any kind. Meanwhile the Prince is 
supposed to be staying at Milan. A dispatch that went 
the rounds of the press early in the month to the effect 
that he had reconsidered his renunciation of his rights of 
succession and that he had sent a written declaration to 
his father, King Ferdinand, promising to abandon his 
political fight against Premier Bratiano, has also been 
denied. On February 8 the Official Gazette of 
Bucharest announced the appointment of Radu Traian 
Djuvara as Chargé d’Affaires in Washington to succeed 
Prince Bibesco, the Rumanian Minister who was recently 
recalled. M. Djuvara was formerly attached to the 
Rumanian Legation in London. 


Spain——The Minister of Public Works, Marqués 
Guadal-Horce, has secured the cooperation of numerous 
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engineers in effecting a ten per cent increase in the railway 
system, opening up vast fertile regions 


Increased moe. 

Railway of the country which in the past have 

Pacilitios been lacking in adequate means of 
communication. Similarly many roads and highways are 


to be improved. Sufficient funds for the project have 
already been secured, without making any further demand 
on the State’s funds. It is estimated that the work will 
be completed within five years, at the end of which time 
an annual increase of one billion pesetas in commerce and 
trade is expected. 

The Spanish fliers Commander Franco and his com- 
panions, on the Ne Plus Ultra, successfully reached Buenos 
Aires, on the afternoon of February 10, thus completing 
the notable aeroplane journey on which 
they embarked, January 22. The 
jubilant airmen found keen satisfac- 
tion in the fact that the great adventure had been accom- 
plished in almost the exact time determined beforehand. 
Wherever they landed, they were the recipients of un- 
restrained welcome at the hands of the populace and 
officials. A giant demonstration, scheduled to take place 
at Madrid, in celebration of the Spanish accomplishment, 
set the pace for similar tributes in honor of the airmen 
in other Spanish cities. 


Fliers Reach 
Goal 


Latin-America.—The head of the Chilean delegation 
to the Tacna-Arica Plebiscitary Commission, Sefior 
Augustin Edwards, has returned to Santiago in Chile and 
is not expected to resume his work at 
Arica. According to an_ unofficial 
though authentic report Sefior Ed- 
wards sent in his resignation at Santiago and it is expected 
that a new Commissioner will soon be appointed to replace 
him. In the meantime Sefior Hector Claro Salas is in 
charge of Chilean affairs at Arica. It is stated that Senor 
Edwards’ resignation followed a conference he had on 
February 6 with Major General Lassiter, the American 
Chairman of the Commission, and it coincides with the 
assumption of office by a new Foreign Minister at Chile. 

Archbishop José Mora y del Rio of Mexico City was 
arrested by the Federal Government on February 4. He 
is accused of rebellion on account of having manifested 
his disapproval of Articles 3, 5, 27 and 
130 of the Mexican Constitution. The 
Archbishop’s statements, which led to 
his arrest, refer to the Church’s opposition to the above 
mentioned Articles which are prejudicial to Catholics. He 
is quoted as saying that since they are such in the judg- 
ment of the Church he considers them to be harmful to 
his people and come what may he will under no circum- 
stances change his mind on this point. Though well ad- 
vanced in years the venerable prelate is quietly prepared 
to face whatever action a hostile Government may take 
upon him. The latest American note was formally 
delivered on February 5 to the Mexican Foreign Office 
by Ambassador Sheffield. No change is to be anticipated 
in the attitude of the Mexican Government. In an inter- 
view with a press correspondent President Calles is quoted 
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as having declared that it is the American land and oil 


‘proprietors who are at the base of the present diplomatic 


deadlock, adding that the rumors of a possible failure to 
readjust the international situation which might result in 
the United States withdrawing its recognition, does not 
influence the Mexican Government in its present decision, 
in spite of the United States’ claim that more than a 
billion dollars worth of American property is involved. 
The repeated statement of the Mexican Government that 
it is resolved to maintain its power to legislate as it sees 
fit and that the new laws do not affect foreign, especially 
American interests and the firm stand of the United States. 
against these laws have produced a serious situation. In 
an interview with an American correspondent on February 
7, General Saenz, Minister of Foreign Affairs, said: “We 
believe the principal object of the legislation and policy 
of Mexico is defining clearly what are the conditions 
under which we accept foreign cooperation and invest- 
ments in Mexico, and we only aim at maintaining the 
principle that aliens with interests in Mexico must be 
placed on a basis of equality and not privilege, as compared 
with Mexicans and must, in consequence, submit to our 
laws and our courts for decision on all matters relating to 
their interests.” Sefior Saenz finished by declaring that 
the decisions of the Mexican Supreme Court are “ final.” 
The United States contends that Americans who were 
promised protection entered the country at the request of 
the Mexican authorities but that protection was not given 
and killings have followed.—General Coss, now in the 
foreground of the Mexican deportation controversy, is 
charged with being in the United States illegally. On 
February 3 he made a dramatic statement in San Antonio 
saying that the tension under which he has been forced to 
live, surrounded as he is by President Calles’ secret agents, 
has moved him to offer his life if Washington felt justified 
in returning him to Mexico. At the same time Coss was 
making his statement Reynaldo Martinez, a leader of tha 
anti-Calles plot, announced on behalf of himself and his 
associates that if they are indicted they will demand a trial 
elsewhere than in San Antonio, where, they claim, the 
citizens are prejudiced against them. 





Next week’s article in the series on the Novel 
will be by Hilaire Belloc. Readers of AMERICA 
will be glad to know that recently René Bazin, 
Henry Bordeaux, Emile Baumann and John 
Ayscough have been definitely added to the sym- 
posium of names already announced. 

Mexico, is, as usual, much in the public eye. 
AMERICA has been fortunate to secure front an 
American living in that country an eye-witness’s 
account of the situation. His paper will neces- 
sarily be published anonymously. 

Other features will be “Motion Pictures 
Abroad,” by Edward F. Garesché, a paper for the 
decennial of Henry James, by Dr. Joseph J. 
O’Reilly, and Elizabeth Jordan’s monthly review 
of the theatre. 
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The School for Catholic Leaders 


SOMEWHAT curious view is now being presented 

by a few Catholics. It is that Catholic leaders of 
the past have been drawn, for the most part, from non- 
Catholic colleges and universities, and that in these in- 
stitutions the leaders of the future must be sought. 

Approaching this view from the historical angle, it is 
well to inquire “ What Catholic leaders have the secular 
colleges given us? Do they outnumber the leaders whose 
training was secured in Catholic institutions?” Both 
questions have been proposed by this Review on needed 
occasions, and each has remained unanswered. The at- 
tendance of Catholics at non-Catholic colleges is not a 
novelty; it has been an unfortunate fact for more than 
half a century. The secular school has enjoyed a time- 
tried opportunity to produce Catholic leaders, but who 
were they and who are they to-day? As has been noted 
by a competent observer, Dr. James J. Walsh, if we close 
the time-period at about 1912, it will be discovered that 
practically every Catholic leader in this country was the 
son of a Catholic college. Those who have gone forth 
from our colleges since that date, have not yet had time 
to prove their leadership or lack of it. 

But, considering the problem from an a priori point of 
view, the only viewpoint possible, what of the future? It 
is freely granted that out of what, humanly speaking, are 
highly unfavorable environments, Almighty God can raise 
up Catholic leaders. Paul was a persecutor and Augustine 
was given to courses which do not ordinarily fit for Cath- 
olic leadership, but in the Providence of God both became 
great captains of God’s people. However, God does not 
ordinarily effect His purposes for man by extraordinary 
means. It follows, then, that we act without reason when 
we look for Catholic leaders among young men and women 
trained under a system which at hest is not approved but 
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only tolerated by the Church. Some may come forth un- 
scathed, but the danger to Faith and morals is always 
present, and is, indeed the reason why the Church forbids 
Catholics to enroll at non-Catholic institutions. 

The Catholic leader, however, is something more posi- 
tive than a man who has not been mortally wounded by 
the science, literature and philosophy of a system founded 
on the ‘principle that education need not concern itself 
with God and His revelation. He must be, first of all, a 
man thoroughly conversant with the mind and teaching 
of the Church. The secular school may teach where 
God’s children are not to be led, but that knowledge is not 
sufficient. The Catholic leader must know where they are 
to be led, and, ordinarily, he will not know unless he him- 
self has had a Catholic education. Newman has said that 
the Saints alone are the true reformers. It is equally 
certain that no one can be a real Catholic leader who 
has not learned to know and love genuinely Catholic 
ideals. This is the knowledge and love which the Catholic 
college strives to awaken and foster, and which the secular 
college ignores or attacks. 

We cannot rely upon the non-Catholic college for our 
Catholic leaders. Experience and reason alike indicate 
that the non-Catholic school is a prolific source of Catho- 
lics indifferent to the interests of the Church, and of 
Catholics weakened or ruined in Faith and morals. For 
centuries the Catholic school has been the cradle of Saints, 
sages and heroes, and we may trust, in God’s good Provi- 
dence, that it will not fail us for the future. 


Collective Bargaining 


RITING in a friendly spirit, a critic questions a 

conclusion recently presented in these columns. 
The conclusion attacked was that a certain group of 
workers acted wisely in declining to submit the prac- 
tice of collective bargaining to arbitration, since only 
through this means were they able to secure respect 
“for the most fundamental and human of rights—the 
right to a decent livelihood.” 

Our critic doubtless concedes that the right to a 
living wage is a right founded upon justice, and that 
as such it must be respected. On the other hand, it 
is also conceded that collective bargaining is only one 
among many means that might, conceivably, be de- 
vised for the protection of the worker. It is granted, 
further, that whenever an employer is actuated by 
justice and charity, the worker need not call upon it 
at all. But we must decline to agree that in recog- 
nizing collective bargaining the employer concedes as 
a favor what he may deny as a right. It is our view 
that collective bargaining is intimately connected with 
the right of the worker to join with his fellows to 
obtain by just means respect for his rights; and fur- 
ther, that in view of present industrial conditions, the 
worker without collective bargaining would sink to a 
condition little better than that of a serf. 

So fundamental is the right to form associations 
for mutual protection that Leo XIII ranks it as a right 
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pertaining to man by his very nature, and therefore a 
right which the State may not wholly abrogate. Treat- 
ing of workingmens’ unions the Pontiff writes: 
Private societies,‘then, although they exist within the State, 
and are severally part of the State, cannot nevertheless 
be absolutely and as such forbidden by the State. For to enter into 
a society of this kind is the natural right of man; and the State 
is bound to protect natural rights, not to destroy them. . . . 

“ Collective bargaining,” it should not be necessary 
to observe, does not mean any right to combine in 
order to extort what cannot be defended on grounds of 
justice. It means that workers may rightly combine 
to compel employers to give what is required by jus- 
tice. The fact that this right may be abused cannot, 
of course, be used as an argument against the exist- 
ence of the right. It merely shows that a right has 
limits, a view which few will deny. 

We have no hesitation, then, in reaffirming our 
original plea for collective bargaining. We could 
wish, indeed, that a more equitable distribution of the 
goods of this world and an economic system founded 
on the principles of justice and charity, might replace 
the need of having recourse to it. But in our view, 
the worker cannot enforce his right to a decent liveli- 
hood in return for his honest toil except through col- 
lective bargaining. 


” 


The Federal Education Bill 


HE Senate of the Commonwealth of Kentucky took 
occasion last week to reject the child-labor Amend- 
ment to the Constitution. Such action may seem as need- 
less as carrying coals to Newcastle, but as the Louisville 
Courier-Journal remarks, “It is well that the Senate 
should go thus emphatically on record in opposition to a 
proposal so subversive of State sovereignty and self-gov- 
ernment.” In its rejection of the Amendment the Senate 
recited that there could be no real liberty in the States 
when rights so important might be limited and in fact pro- 
hibited by the Federal Constitution “ even to the extent of 
forbidding all labor by all persons under eighteen years 
of age.” In quoting this opinion the Courier-Journal adds 
that it is a warning that Kentucky can manage her own 
affairs, child labor included, without asking advice from 
Washington. The warning would have been more impres- 
sive had the schools of Kentucky been cited as concerns 
which the State felt herself equally competent to admin- 
ister. 

For the principle upon which the Senate acted certainly 
is applicable to the State’s system of schools. The Curtis- 
Reed bill, proposing the creation of a Federal Department 
of Education, is the first step toward a plan which will 
take from Kentucky and from every State the control of 
the local schools. Kentucky deems herself competent to 
care for her children, to the extent to which any State 
is required to provide for them, without the aid and coun- 
sel of a parcel of politicians at Washington. In common 
with practically every State, she prohibits child labor of 
an injurious character. She can also, as can every State, 
administer the local schools without recurrence to some 
Bureau or Department at Washington. 
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The Curtis-Reed bill omits the annual appropriation of 
$100,000,000 and the clauses which compelled the States 
to transfer the control of their schools to Washington, 
but it is no less objectionable, both in principle and pur- 
pose, than the original bill of October, 1918. As to 
principle, nothing in the Constitution makes education a 
function of the Federal Government, and the educational 
activities with which Washington may rightly concern 
itself can be adequately cared for by a Bureau. As to 
purpose, advocates of the old bill frankly admit that they 
accept the Curtis-Reed measure only because it gives 
them the opportunity to add by degrees all the provisions 
of the original Smith-Towner bill. Those provisions de- 
stroy local control of the local schools. 

The country has been fighting this iniquitous measure 
for seven years, and to the present successfully. It is 
important that the campaign to keep the local schools out 
of the hands of bureaucrats and politicians battening at 
Washington be pushed forward with unrelenting vigor. 
For anything may happen at Washington over night, and 
it must be regretfully admitted that Congressmen some- 
times vote with an eye not fixed intently upon their oath 
to support the Constitution. 


The Coal Strike and Property Rights 


OW in its seventh month, the coal strike shows no 

sign of abatement. Conference after conference has 
failed. Both the public and the miners are suffering, and 
the stage at which intervention by the State becomes an 
imperative duty cannot be distant. 

Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania appears to have done 
all in his power to bring about an equitable settlement of 
the points in dispute, but his efforts have met the same 
unhappy fate which marked the conferences of the owners 
and the miners. Some day, perhaps, the true story of 
this strike will be written. It will disclose much of in- 
terest now completely hidden from the knowledge of the 
public, and not the least absorbing chapter of the history 
will explain why the rich and influential State of Pennsyl- 
vania has been wholly impotent to act from the very outset 
of this industrial war. 

Politically speaking, the mines fall under the control 
of the State. It is the right and duty of the State to 
enact and enforce whatever measures are necessary to 
secure the administration of the mines for the common 
good. The State’s duty does not end in the protection 
of the property-rights of the owners. It is an utterly 
pagan and fallacious principle to hold that an owner may 
do what he wishes with his property. He is bound first 
of all to use it in a manner which will do no harm to 
himself, but will help to perfect his nature. With this 
duty the State rarely if ever has direct concern. But he 
is also bound to use it so as to do no hurt either to his 
fellows or to the public in general, and with this, the 
State is often directly concerned. Intervention by the 
State, whenever an owner disregards the rights of others, 
is not unwarranted intrusion. It is a plain duty. 
Unfortunately this truth is too little understood today. 
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Our insistence on the right to property, attacked by 
Socialists and radicals, has tended to obscure other truths 
no less important, and notably the truth that when all is 
said and done, “man should not consider his outward 
possessions as his own, but as common to all, so as to 


_ share them without hesitation when others are in need.” 


Or as Leo XIII, commenting on the lines which he quotes 
from St. Thomas, writes: 

Whoever has received from the divine bounty a large share of 
temporal blessings, whether they be external and corporeal, or 
gifts of the mind, has received them for the perfecting of his 
own nature and, at the same time, that he may employ them, as 
the steward of God’s providence, for the benefit of others. (En- 
cyclical on the Condition of the Working Classes). 

It is true, as the Pontiff teaches, that this duty is 
founded on charity, and not, except in cases of extreme 
necessity, on justice, and that it is a “ duty not enforced 
by human law.” Still, the fact remains that those who 
hold property are bound by a real obligation to consider 
themselves as the stewards “of God’s providence for the 
benefit of others.” The duties imposed by charity are 
as true and as binding as the duties imposed by justice. 

Human law, then, cannot ordinarily force men under 
penalty to fulfill the duties of charity, but it can and should 
bind them to observe whatever is imposed by obligations 
arising out of justice. In the present case, while all will 
sympathize with the efforts of Senator Copeland of New 
York to end the strike, it is hard to understand on what 
ground intervention by the Federal Government can be 
justified. As was well said by one of the Senator’s critics, 
to end the strike is desirable, but the question before the 
Senate was whether Congress could constitutionally create 
a body with power to end it. As far as legal rights are 
concerned, the problem must ultimately be solved by the 
State of Pennsylvania. 


Prohibition By Act of Congress 
FTER more than six years of prohibition, today no 
A act of Congress is more widely discussed. From 
the outset AMERICA opposed the adoption of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment, and for this course it offers no apology. 
We believed that the Amendment was unnecessary, be- 
cause control of the liquor traffic pertained to the police 
powers of the several States. In general, the States were 
meeting their difficulties satisfactorily, and where improve- 
ment was necessary it appeared more desirable to secure 
this by work within the States than by political pres- 
sure from without. Prohibition could be established in 
any State where the people desired it, and under the 
Webb-Kenyon act, sustained by the Supreme Court, im- 
portation of alcohol into such State was forbidden. Again, 
by transferring to Washington police powers reserved to 
the States, the Eighteenth Amendment gave a powerful 
impulse to the tide of an unhealthy bureaucratic central- 
ization at Washington. For these and other reasons, 
AMERICA argued against the Amendment as unnecessary 
and hurtful. 
The battle was lost, and in January, 1920, Mr. Vol- 
stead’s famous act went into effect, at least in theory. 
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AMERICA opposed this act when it was a bill in Congress, 
and since that time has not ceased, in the interests of tem- 
perance and good government, to advocate its repeal or 
substantial amendment. It has criticized the Volstead 
Act on the grounds that (1) it destroys certain constitu- 
tional guarantees, specifically, the right of trial by jury, 
the right to be protected against double jeopardy for the 
same offense, the right to be secure against search and 
seizure, and the right not to be deprived of property with- 
out due process; (2) it states as a fact that which is not 
a fact, namely that a beverage containing any excess be- 
yond one-half of one per cent of alcohol is intoxicating ; 
(3) it draws no distinction between the use and abuse 
of intoxicating liquors; (4) it goes beyond the war- 
rant of the Eighteenth Amendment in legislating for 
sacramental wine, for liquors prescribed by the phy- 
sician, and for alcohol used in manufacturing and the 
arts, since in none of these cases is alcohol a “ bever- 
age” as contemplated by the Amendment; (5) it 
allows, under a Federal Court ruling, the manufacture 
and possession for personal use of alcoholic bever- 
ages of any alcoholic content, provided they are 
“fruit juices,” while restricting the content of any 
other fermented liquor; (6) it has led to a riot of 
official corruption and of disregard for the principle 
of authority among all classes; (7) it creates social 
discontent, since, in practice, the rich man is able to 
purchase whatever liquors he wishes; (8) it can be 
enforced only by a vast military and naval armament, 
and through new and graver invasions upon constitu- 
tional rights and guarantees. 

Ame_ErIca has never counselled disobedience to the 
Volstead act, but it has not ceased to point out the de- 
fects of the act, and the folly of striving to force 100,- 
000,000 people to renounce a habit not morally wrong 
nor injurious to the State. It has advocated temper- 
ance and praised voluntary total abstinence, but it 
has never fallen into the error of confounding either 
with the Eighteenth Amendment or the Volstead act. 
As Cardinal Hayes recently remarked, everyone 
should practise temperance, and for some persons total 
abstinence is necessary, “ but this does not mean that 
prohibition should apply to all, and of course is no 
reason why prohibition should be put upon 100,000,000 
people.” And while praising voluntary total absti- 
nence, Cardinal O’Connell said in an interview on 
February 8 “ Compulsory universal prohibition is a 
different thing, for compulsory prohibition, in general, 
is flatly opposed to Holy Scripture and Catholic tra- 
dition.” 

If we sin, then, in arguing for the repeal or sub- 
stantial amendment of the Volstead act, we sin in 
good company. We are not troubled by the accusa- 
tion that we head the list of the brewers’ beneficiaries. 
The sole interest of this Review is to assert Catholic 
and constitutional principles, in the hope that peace 
and good order may be secured through the practice 
of temperance in all things. 



















in which “ we of the affirmative” maintained that 

“ Nowadays, Oratory exercises a greater force for 
good than Journalism.” One of the cogent arguments 
of the gentlemen of the negative which palpably con- 
fronted us in our preparation, and almost overwhelmingly 
in the rebuttal, was that the efforts of an orator were 
necessarily circumscribed. He could reach only the limited 
few who came within the sound of his voice, while the 
field of the journalist was practically unlimited, his in- 
fluence for good as far-reaching as the world that runs 
and reads. 

I may mention, incidentally, that the protagonists of the 
forum won the debate, not, of course, without a struggle. 
But were we to assemble tonight on that same college 
stage and reenact the scene, the victory would be ours, 
hands down. The opponents of oratory, who, in this 
modern day of radio, would intimate that the written 
word can carry farther than “the throbbing, pulsating 
plea of the orator,’ would be leaving altogether out of 
consideration the microphone, the transmitter, the aerial 
tower and the hundred and one other elements that have 
combined to revolutionize the transmission of the human 
voice and of artificial sounds. 

Radio has changed the face of the earth. It has opened 
up possibilities which, even a generation ago, would have 
been deemed as ridiculous as were the prophecies of 
Mother Shipton. I suppose that, in the usual order of 
things, the Catholic Church, as the undying foe of scien- 
tific progress in general, has been cited, here and there, 
as an adversary of the radio, in particular. Yet in the 
atmosphere in which were reared the famous Ampére, a 
devout Catholic; Galvani, a Tertiary of St. Francis; Ohm, 
a teacher in a Jesuit College, and Volta, a man who 
began each day by hearing Mass, and ended it, after 
he had visited the Blessed Sacrament, by saying his 
Rosary, one would be disappointed not to find that the 
radio has its place in circles professedly Catholic, and that 
it is serving as a veritable handmaid of the Catholic re- 
ligion, in aiding the dissemination of Catholic teaching. 

One of the first broadcasting stations in the United 
States—that which is now known as W E W—was in- 
stalled at St. Louis University, in 1910, by Brother 
George Rueppel, S.J. Its pioneer efforts were only sus- 
pended with the entrance of the country into the war, 
when the Government utilized its facilities in the training 
of radio operators for the United States Signal Corps. 
With the removal of wartime restrictions, the station, in 
1919, resumed its former programs, and in April, 1921, 
the scope of its usefulness was extended by the introduc- 
tion of a radio-telephone for the transmission of the 
United States Weather Bureau reports, market and crop 
estimates. In March, 1924, W EW began to broadcast 
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Sunday afternoon lectures on doctrinal subjects. The 
Divine Origin of the Church, the Marks of the Church, 
the Infallibility of the Pope, the Sacraments, the Priest- 
hood, Confession, the Holy Eucharist, Marriage, etc., 
were among the topics which have been explained. Every 
Sunday afternoon at 2 o’clock, answers are given to the 
difficulties submitted by listeners. Thanks to the generosity 
of the Catholic Laymen’s Association of Missouri, who 
have appropriated $25,000 for the purpose, it is announced 
that W E W, heretofore a 100 Watt station, is now to 
have a 1,000 Watt transformer. 

In the fall of 1921, the Rev. John B. Kremer, S.J., 
head of the Department of Physics at Marquette Uni- 
versity, Milwaukee, outfitted, largely with equipment of 
his own making, a 100 Watt station at the University. 
Under his manipulation programs were broadcast once a 
week until a little over a year ago, when the power was 
increased to 1,000 Watts and the Milwaukee Journal com- 
bined with Marquette in operating the station. It is 
located in the tower of the new Science and Administra- 
tion Building of the University, but remote control pro- 
grams can be broadcast from the new $2,000,000 plant of 
the Journal as well as from several other points through- 
out the city. W HAD operates on a wave-length of 275 
meters, and with few changes could be readily increased 
to 1,000 Watts. The Marquette studio is on the air only 
on Monday nights, when, in addition to musical and other 
features, a talk is given on some current topic by the Rev. 
Edward F. Garesché, S.J. Each day, at 11 A. M. and 
4 P. M., the Journal studio broadcasts music, news, mar- 
ket reports and talks by prominent individuals. The 
“ programs of quality’’ are advertised through the col- 
umns of the Journal and have elicited acknowledgments 
from listeners in every State in the Union, and from 
points as remote as the Tahiti Islands, 6,000 miles from 
Milwaukee. 

Credit for establishing the pioneer broadcasting sta- 
tion of the South belongs to Loyola University, New 
Orleans, which applied to the Government authorities, 
April 2, 1922, for a broadcasting license.. Authority to 
operate was forthwith granted, and that same evening 
Louisianians who possessed radio sets heard the first radio 
concert ever given in the Southland. When the University 
launched its building campaign to raise $1,500,000, the 
appeal which was made by wireless brought valauble re- 
sults. Later the station enabled Loyola to open a Radio 
School. Completely rebuilt and brought up to date, 


-WWL broadcasts regularly once a week, furnishing 


musical programs and incidental educational talks. 

The Benedictine Fathers in charge of St. Martin’s 
College, Lacey, Washington, “Out where the Cedars 
meet the Sea,” received, in April, 1923, a broadcasting 
license for Station K G Y, the outgrowth of an Amateur 
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Radio Telegraph station installed by Father Stanislaus 
Ruth, O.S.B., eight years previously, and interrupted in 
its operation only by the restrictions of war time. Three 
evenings each week a varied program is broadcast, with 
concerts, debates, plays, lectures, recitals and college news 
in variety. Although until very recently only a five Watt 
station—it is now operating on fifty Watts—twenty-three 
different States have been heard from in appreciation of 
the programs of K G Y, with particular praise for the 
renditions of operas, etc., produced through the use of 
Victor Records, with supplementary explanations and de- 
scriptions. In this form of broadcasting the Fathers at St. 
Mary’s were pioneers. Their unique station is housed in a 
log-cabin, which, like all of the apparatus used, was 
“ home-made.” 

The next center to develop collegiate radio activity 
was Hoiy Cross College, Worcester, Mass., which began 
broadcasting in the fall of 1924, first with the news 
of football games. Through the provision of its owner, 
Mr. Theodore T. Ellis, a generous benefactor of Holy 
Cross, the Worcester Telegram and Gazette utilized its 
station, WCTS (now W TAG) for the football pro- 
gram and later provided connections with the College 
Auditorium and the Students’ Memorial Chapel. Thus 
the radio audience was enabled to enjoy all the lectures, 
organ recitals, glee club and orchestra concerts, inter- 
collegiate debates, etc., intended primarily for the under- 
graduates’ benefit. The following summer, under the 
supervision of the Rev. Daniel H. Sullivan, S.J., various 
points of the campus were linked by underground cables to 
a central control panel, and through the courtesy of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company, 
the facilities of its stations at Springfield and Boston, 
W BZ and W BZA, were placed at the disposal of Holy 
Cross. Since last November, the College has radioed, 
one Sunday night each month, a full evening’s program 
through W BZ, which will transmit, during the present 
month, Twelfth Night, the Shakespearian play scheduled 
for production this year. It is said that this is the first 
time that Shakespeare has been thus broadcast. And what 
again was claimed by press critics to be the first time such 
use has been made of the wireless, was when a debate 
was carried on, last May, between the teams representing 
Holy Cross and Boston College. This “duel of brains ” 
was virtually staged on a platform forty-two miles wide, 
for the Worcester boys spoke into the microphone at 
W EAN, the Shepard Studio at Providence, R. I., while 
the Boston College debaters radiocast their arguments 
through W N AC, the Shepard Studio in Boston. The 
decision was rendered only after the listening public had 
submitted its vote, by telegram, telephone or letter. A 
total of over 1,300 ballots thus received, from Montreal, 
Washington, D. C., Cincinnati, and practically every city 
in New England, was significant of the widespread interest 
excited by the novel competition. 

Newer than all the foregoing, and second to none in its 
equipment, is Station WL WL, opened last October by 
the Paulist Fathers at their headquarters, West Fifty- 
ninth Street, New York City. The station, with its twin 
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towers two hundred and twenty-five feet high, is equipped 
to use 5,000 Watts, and represents an investment of over 
$100,000. Its installation was directed by the Rev. James 
F. Cronin, C.S.P., who is in charge of the plant and 
largely responsible for the refined and varied programs 
that have been broadcast, beginning with the evening 
when, according to press comments, an audience of at 
least one million listened to the opening address of His 
Eminence, Cardinal Hayes. W L W L is on the air three 
evenings each week. The Sunday program is a purely 
religious one, affording the listening public the incidental 
opportunity of hearing the world-renowned Paulist 
Choristers, whose efficiency as radio artists is attributed to 
the skill of their director, the Rev. William J. Finn, 
C.S.P. On Monday evenings the Rev. James M. Gillis, 
C.S.P., conducts a “ Question Box” hour, supplemented 
by a discussion of civic or spiritual interest. Thursday 
evening is set apart for treatment of literature, public 
affairs and the arts. Reports have been forthcoming from 
all parts of the United States and from various provinces 
of Canada, of the efficiency of W L W L’s broadcasting 
and of the grateful delight with which its services have 
been received. 

An altogether distinct article might be written of the 
widespread use of the radio which has been made, here 
and there about the country, by arrangement with stations 
purely secular in their management, for the broadcasting 
of Catholic interests. Thus, in Chicago, on the second 
Sunday of January, Cardinal Mundelein was listened to, 
not merely by the members of the Holy Name Society 
before whom His Eminence appeared in his Cathedral, 
but by the thousands to whom the Chicago Tribune broad- 
cast the services through its Station W. G. N. In the 
same city, for the past several years, the Rev. Claude 
Pernin, S.J., Professor of Homiletics in the Archdiocesan 
seminary, has been giving weekly readings in literature 
from K Y W, a Westinghouse station. 

Over the General Electric Company’s Station K O A, 
at Denver, Colorado, January 31, the Pontifical Mass 
celebrated by Bishop Tihen in the Cathedral of the Im- 
maculate Conception, the sermon by the Rector, an after- 
noon organ recital and, later in the day, the complete 
Vespers’ service, were sent out on the air. 

On February 6, the first of a series of half-hour lec- 
tures to be given every Saturday night, by teachers in the 
various faculties of Creighton University, Omaha, 
Nebraska, was broadcast through W O A W, the local 
station of the Woodmen of the World. Drama, fiction, 
athletics, public speaking, law, dentistry, medicine, sci- 
ences, etc., are to be treated from the popular viewpoint. 

And so this thoroughly modern vehicle for the carrying 
of truth and enlightenment and spiritual cheer continues 
to grow in efficiency and practicability. Its advent has 
brought undreamed-of encouragement to those who would 
fain hearken to the mandate of Christ: “ Preach the 
Gospel to every creature!” The possibilities of radio, as 
a factor for good, give even greater reason than did the 
invention of its predecessor in scientific achievement, for 
one to exclaim: “ What hath God wrought!” 
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Changes in the Near East 


A. Hityrarp ATTERIDGE 
Special Correspondent of AMERICA 


_N the lands of southwestern Asia where human his- 
I tory began (the region known in Europe as the 
“Near East”), some of the arrangements made in 
1918-19 to create a new world are falling to pieces. One 
short-lived dynasty has already disappeared. 

There was for some onlookers comedy, for others 
pathos, in the scene on board of a steamship that arrived 
in Bombay harbor one afternoon in December. An Arab 
passenger wanted to land, but was told his passports were 
good only for Bosra and Irak, but he must not set foot 
even for a day in Bombay and India. In vain he made 
his protest. He added complaints of his experience on the 
voyage from the Red Sea, loss in transit of embroidered 
rugs, with the result that he had slept in the rough 
blankets provided for everyday passengers. He was told 
a steamer lying near at hand was about to sail for the 
Persian Guif and he must be transferred to her at once, 
so he yielded to fate and insistent port officials, consider- 
ing himself lucky in securing a friendly advance of ready 
money to help him on his voyage. Yet this troubled Arab 
passenger had been a king, son of a king, and had two 
brothers still reigning in Bagdad and Amman. He was 
the Amir Ali, second and last King of Hedjaz of the 
Meccan line, founded by its first King Hussein only six 
years ago, brother of King Faisal of Irak and King Abdal- 
lah of Transjordania. They still reign but the dynasty 
of Hedjaz is gone like the Hohenzollerns and the Haps- 
burgs, but with a briefer record. 

There are many mistakes made in all wars, and most 
peacemakings, but mistakes abounded in the “ Great War 
to end all war” and the prolonged peacemaking debates 
that resulted in the settlement of 1919. Not the least mis- 
take was that of singling out the Arab family of the 
Sherifs of Mecca to be the rulers of the Arabian people 
and the representatives of the restoration of the Arab to 
replace the Turk as the leading race of Islam. Yet learned 
Orientalists and experienced politicians, who were sup- 
posed to know the East well, advised the choice. Hussein, 
Sherif of Mecca, was the immediate guardian of the. holy 
cities of Mecca and Medina, the central place of Moslem 
pilgrimage and the burial place of the Prophet. He was 
proclaimed King of Hedjaz, the Red Sea coast land 
south of Syria and the original home of Islam. His 
eldest son, Faisal, destined for another new-made throne, 
led the Arab auxiliaries of the western Allies to Damascus. 

While the war was still being waged and before the 
peace-making began, it was discovered that Hussein of 
Mecca was not a man who could rally the loyalty of the 
Arabs in general, and that some of them were decidedly 
hostile to him and his family. Foremost among these 
dissidents was Ibn Saud, Amir of Nejd, in central Arabia, 
and ruler of a warlike people. These men of Nejd had 
been long practically independent of the Turk. More 
than a hundred years ago they had captured Mecca and 


held it for years, stopping the pilgrimage for the time 
being. For they are the disciples of a prophet of their own 
land, Mohammed-abd-el-Wahab, who in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, taught that Islam must be restored 
to its first purity; that there must be no shrine worship 
in honor of dead teachers, including the first founder of 
Islam himself; no rites round the black stone of Mecca, 
a relic of Arab paganism. Wahab invented a new formula 
of belief, eliminating the name of Mohammed. Instead of 
“God is God and Mohammed is the Prophet of God,” 
the formula was changed by these Wahabites to “ God is 
God, the Lord of the Day of Judgment ” (“ Allah il Allah, 
li Malik il Yom ed Din.”) They are the Puritans of Islam, 
and, like Cromwell’s Puritans, “ first rate fighting men.” 
During the war Ibn Saud was kept neutral by the per- 
suasive argument of several thousand golden sovereigns 
paid to him each month from the British exchequer. 
When matters were arranged after the war, and the new 
King of Hedjaz was supposed to be safely established at 
Mecca, the subsidy came to an end. Then, after waiting 
just long enough for the Hedjaz men to find their new 
king somewhat disappointing, Ibn Saud marched on 
Mecca. Hussein in vain appealed for help to his western 
Allies, and when Mecca fell, resigned his kingship to 
the second of the new line of Hedjaz, his younger son 
Ali. The new king tried to hold Medina, but it also fell 
to the Wahabite onslaught, and Ali abdicated and set off 
by way of Bombay to take refuge with his eldest brother 
Faisal at Bagdad. So the Kingdom of Hedjaz, created 
by the treaties of 1919, has died at the early age of less 
than six years. Yet there was a time when men talked 
of the possibility of Hussein, as King of Mecca, succeed- 
ing to the Caliphate of all Islam, forfeited by the fallen 
race of the Ottoman Sultans of Stamboul. 

Gone even sooner is the dream of a new Arab Empire 
of which politicians talked in the days of the Great War. 
It was to revive the glories of the old Empire of the Abas- 
sides, even if one could not hope to see again Sultans 
like Almahsur and Haroun-el-Raschid. There were never- 
theless allusions to these glories of the early days of Islam 
in the proclamation issued by the British when they occu- 
pied Bagdad, an eloquent Arabic document, said to have 
been written by Sir Mark Sykes. Before this there had 
been various promises embodied in official documents in- 
tended to rally Arab support to the Allied cause. A weak 
point of this diplomacy was that the offers made did not 
fit well together and were indeed flagrantly contradictory 


-on important points. There was besides the general pro- 


ject of a new Arab empire, a pledge to respect “ tra- 
ditional French claims” in Syria, and there was further 
Lord Balfour’s pledge to the Zionists that there would be 
a national home for the Jews in Palestine. It need hardly 
be said that the Arab and the Jew are not exactly friends 
and brothers. 
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In those days when the Turkish Empire was being par- 
titioned on paper, and the bear’s hide divided while the 
bear was still fighting with tooth and claw to save his 
skin, Hussein of Mecca was too old for war work, and 
his eldest son, the Amir Faisal, led the Arab allies of the 
western powers in the revolt of Arabia, and the invasion 
of Palestine and Syria. His wild horsemen were the 
first in the race for Damascus after General Allenby’s 
“ Armageddon.” The Anzacs happily arrived swift on 
their heels, and so stopped the ugly work the Arab irregu- 
lars had begun with killing the German and Turkish sick 
and wounded in one of the hospitals. Perhaps the horror 
(carefully concealed by the censorship till the war was 
over) cannot be laid to Faisal’s personal account, for the 
discipline of his levies left something to be desired. But 
one doubts if the Arab leader was very tender-hearted, 
for a British officer has put on record a grim word of his. 
He had told Faisal that the death rate among the Turkish 
prisoners was high, and spoke of steps being taken to 
better their condition. “ Well,” said the Amir, “ after all, 
if prisoners die it saves us a lot of trouble guarding them.” 

No complete and frank record of the currents and cross- 
currents of Syrian affairs, after the capture of Damascus, 
has ever been published, and the whole business has been 
obscured by the fact that at a critical time news censors 
and propagandists were busy suppressing facts and dump- 
ing partisan stories on a trustful public. The Arabs of 
Syria and Palestine, seem to have believed that they were 
really going to be liberated from alien control, and that 
in some form the great Arab state would become a reality 
(and Arab in Syria means a man whose language is 
Arabic, and includes the Christian as well as the Moslem). 
Faisal, whatever his personal qualities may be, was the 
one Arab leader allowed to play some serious part in the 
war, and so became the embodiment of this hope, and 
when he proclaimed himself King of Syria at Damascus 
he had the support of the Christian leaders, as well as 
his own fellow-Moslems. But then the French asserted 
their “ traditional claim,” Faisal was got rid of, by being 
transferred to Bagdad as king of the new mandatory 
state of Irak, which the British kept in existence by put- 
ting down a formidable local insurrection. 

Palestine was taken over by the British with a Zionist 
group dominant in its affairs and much friction between 
Jew and Arab. The Zionists wanted also the lands beyond 
Jordan that once belonged to Israel, but here the Arab 
was too completely dominant as an element in the popu- 
lation for Jewish wishes to be satisfied, and the Arab 
Kingdom of Transjordania was created with Hussein’s 
son Abdallah for its ruler. So the dream of an Arab em- 
pire ended. Of the three Husseinite Kingdoms Hedjaz 
has disappeared. In the two others there is independence 
plus foreign control and protection by foreign troops, with 
an awkward problem of Turkish claims in northern Irak. 
As to the future of these puppet kingdoms perhaps it is 
best to say, as the Spaniard says when faced with an awk- 
ward question— “ Quien sabe? ”—“ Who knows?” For 
the whole region of the Near East is in unstable equilib- 


rium. 
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Newman, Lover of Literature 
(1801-1926) 


JoserH J. REILty 


NE hundred and twenty-five years ago John Henry 
Newman was born (February 21, 1801), to become 
a great churchman, a brilliant man of letters, and the 
most potent of nineteenth century prophets. The world 
has listened to Carlyle, Ruskin, and Arnold, has accepted 
them in part or has found their answer to great spiritual 
questions unsatisfying and has turned away; but the 
voice of Newman is a living voice, for it proclaims those 
truths whose significance is of all time. 

Newman was no mere recluse for whom the market- 
place had little interest. He loved men and as truly as 
Terence he felt an eager concern in all they thought and 
said and did. His pulses thrilled as he read Wellington's 
dispatches; the Times, propped up upon the breakfast 
table, supplied his impatience with daily reports from the 
Crimea. He followed events in parliament, the course 
of political campaigns, and the progress of business, even 
to the building of a new quay at Chelsea. And, by no 
means least, he felt an abiding interest in literature. 

The feeling of one man of letters for another is always 
intriguing and often surprising. Johnson despised Gray; 
Scott envied Jane Austen; Landor considered Blake the 
greatest of poets; Patmore laughed at Goethe; Aubrey 
de Vere worshipped Wordsworth. 

Newman’s literary preferences were decisive, were 
formed early, and never given up. When a man of 
seventy he reeords how “as a boy, in the early summer 
mornings I read ‘ Waverley’ and ‘Guy Mannering’ in ~ 
bed when they first came out; and long before that—I 
think, when I was eight years old—lI listened eagerly 
to the ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ which my mother and 
my aunt were reading aloud.”. That youthful devotion 
never faltered. Newman at seventy was as keen an 
admirer of the Wizard of the North as Newman in his 
‘teens. Proofs of his devotion are everywhere, in his 
“Essay on Poetry,” the “Idea of a University,” and in 
his letters; and more than once, when, a white-haired 
Cardinal, he visited the class-rooms of the Oratory School, 
he reminded the boys to read those gallant romances, the 
Waverley Novels. When Sir Walter lay dying in the 
autumn of 1832, the future Prince of the Church was on 
his knees praying for him; and thirty-two years later in 
the stress of his duel with Kingsley, when he sought an 
instance in literature of smooth hypocrisy, it was to Scott 
he turned to borrow a passage from “The Fortunes of 
Nigel.” 

The great romancer in Newman’s eyes was something 
more than a wonderful teller of tales. He recalls in the 
“ Apologia’ how, a quarter of a century before, he had 
praised Scott’s literary influence which had directed men’s 
minds to the Middle Ages, “ stimulating their mental - 
thirst, feeding their hopes, setting before them 
visions which, when once seen, are not easily forgotten, 
and silently indoctrinating them with nobler ideas which 
might afterwards be appealed to as first principles.” Thus 
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Scott was doubly dear not alone for his romantic wizardry 
but as one who made fallow the soil from which the 
harvest of the Oxford Movement was eventually to. be 
garnered. 

Next to Scott, Newman’s chief favorites among English 
authors were Crabbe and Southey. These preferences 
are surprising now; for to our generation Crabbe seems 
as remote as Confucius and Southey survives only in his 
“Life of Nelson” and a few lyrics. His shrine is vir- 
tually deserted, although Landor and Coleridge, no less 
than Newman, once flung generous incense upon it. 

Newman looked on Matthew Arnold’s idol, Words- 
worth, with mixed feelings. As a man he thought him 
too self-satisfied and didactic to be attractive, but the 
“Intimations of Immortality” filled him with unending 
delight. Once he read it to the youthful Father Ryder 
and with so much of passion and pathos in his voice that 
his listener recalled it in after years as the most beautiful 
thing he had ever heard. 

Contemporary poets did not appeal to Newman strongly. 
His acquaintance with Tennyson was slight but he admired 
“Mariana in the Moated Grange” ; he was cordial to 
William Morris but declined to go further than a few 
pages into “ The Earthly Paradise ” and “ Jason.” Father 
Ryder explains his aloofness in regard to poetry on the 
ground that he took it with scrupulous seriousness. “ It 
was to him food or air rather than scenery he could look 
at and pass on, where he did not need to stay.” Knowing 
this, one recalls with a shock of surprise that Newman’s 
own poetry gave him no particular concern and he 
smilingly said he composed it while making preparations 
to shave! 

His interest in contemporary novelists was much more 
keen. George Eliot he frankly did not like, but he ad- 
mired Mrs. Gaskell, enjoyed Anthony Trollope, and de- 
voured everything the gréat W. M. T. ever wrote. When 
the creator of Becky Sharp passed away on Christmas eve 
1863, Newman recorded his “ piercing sorrow” at his 
death and thought him “ the greatest instance of the text 
of which he was so full, vanitas vanitatum, omnia vanitas. 
Poor Thackeray !” 

As a cultured Oxonian Newman knew his Shakespeare 
well but while he held the great poet in proper regard 
he did not yield him a place among his prime favorites. 
Bacon he admired as a benefactor of the race but scorned 
as mean-spirited and self-seeking. Milton the man, like 
Wordsworth, he found unattractive as standing too ob- 


viously “ on visiting terms with Heaven.” But he praises 


the “ Sonnet on his Blindness,” and the “ Hymn on the 
Nativity,” proclaims “Il Penseroso” and “ L’Allegro ” 
close to perfection, and is in fact saturated with Milton’s 
poetry. More than one passage in “ Gerontius” has the 
true Miltonic ring and suggests that Newman learned 
from the great organ-lover the secret of how mighty 
names might be marshalled musically. 

The well-ordered genius of the eighteenth century ap- 
pealed to the French strain in Newman. He admired 
the brilliant aphorisms of Pope, though doubtful now and 
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then whether he were an authentic poet; imitated Addison 
at fourteen and held him in high esteem thereafter; 
avowed his “affection and reverence” for Johnson’s 
“personal character and intellectual vigor ” long after his 
early joy in the Great Cham’s style had waned; and from 
seventeen to the end he acknowledged the spell of the 
cadenced prose of Gibbon (to which his own owed so 
much) although in the “ Grammar of Assent” he turned 
deadly shafts upon his “ merely literary philosophy.” 

Cicero was the only literary master Newman ever 
acknowledged. At twenty-three he called him “ the great- 
est master of composition the world has ever seen ” and he 
never reversed that judgment. He recognized in Cicero 
one of the great men of letters of all time, virile, keen, 
elegant, sane, whose feeling for the right word was 
instinctive and whose “ flow of language” was “ copious, 
majestic, musical.” It is, said his admiring pupil at fifty- 
three, “the expression of lofty sentiment in lofty sen- 
tences, the mens magna in corpore magno.” 

To Newman Rome was something more than a city; 
she was a symbol. In the light of that his final com- 
pliment, the highest he ever paid his literary master, takes 
on a new and striking significance: “ Neither Livy nor 
Tacitus,” he says, in the “Idea of a University,” “nor 
Terence nor Seneca, nor Pliny, nor Quintilian, is an 
adequate spokesman for the imperial city. They write 
Latin; Cicero writes Roman.” 

Newman’s interest in classic writers was not confined 
to Cicero. Even as a boy he loved the “ Odyssey”; he 
preferred Euripides to Sophocles; and he thought of 
Horace, as he thought of Thackeray, as of one who finds 
the shadows ever deepening, and love, beauty, and renown 
but as vanity of vanities. Turn to the “Grammar of 
Assent’ and read again that beautiful passage (one of 
the most exquisite in all Newman) in which he records 
how chance words of Homer or Horace with their 
“sad earnestness and vivid exactness” have given them 
“a power over the mind and a charm” that “ have lasted 
generation after generation.” 

Tastes admit of no dispute, as Newman’s beloved 
Horace discovered, and logic cuts a sorry figure when it 
looks too narrowly into any man’s literary preferences. 
It is notorious that even the greatest fmanciers commit 
dismal errors in making investments, and your man of 
letters must be forgiven if the literary securities of his 
election are not all “ gilt-edged.” To have admired greatly 
one or two writers whom the world has virtually for- 
gotten does not make Newman’s literary. preferences any 
the less distinctive nor does it tell against the nobility 
of his conception of literature. 

No man ever had a deeper sense of the power and 
dignity of-literature than Newman. His first great passion 
And 
literature was their voice, with all their hopes, their aspira- 
tions, their base desires, their loves and fears and hates, 
in every age, in all tongues, uttered by isolated spokesmen 
here and there to whom, by some strange mystery, the 
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gift of eloquence, denied to others, was given. No two 
spoke alike; the magic of personality was in each and 
overflowed in his style. Thus to Newman in the “ Al- 
eestis,” the “Carmen Saeculare,” and the “De Amicitia,” 
just as in “ Kenilworth,” and “‘ Thalaba,” and “ The New- 
comes” there was visible the writer himself, manly, 
essentially right-minded, yet keenly emotional, who, in 
Matthew Arnold’s fine phrase; saw life steadily and saw 
it whole. 

To Newman literature meant life, not life devoid of 
baseness and sin—for “there can be no sinless literature 
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of sinful man ”—but life in which the will to righteous- 
ness is not always denied nor the impulse to the senti- 
mental and the sensual always glorified. In the exaltation 
of falsity and moral cowardice and lust which marks 
much of the literature of today, Death wears the mask 
of Life and dances madly in his gay disguise. Shamed 
and wearied we turn to Newman, and he is not silent. 
In the presence of this, as in the presence of many another 
folly, he speaks to our feverish generation with abiding 
wisdom: No literature is authentic unless, in the life it 
reflects, the Divine in man has a part. 


Feast of Christ the King 


JosepH Husstern, S.J. 


UT of the embattled fields of the World War, out 

ot the embittered peace that followed it, out of 
the conclaves of the nations and the yearnings of the peo- 
ples weary of strife, rose the realization, stronger than 
ever before, of the imperative need for society of a return 
to Christ its King. No wonder then that the close of 
the Year of Jubilee, 1925, saw the proclamation of a 
special feast that would answer this demand. 

In the reconstruction of a world that still lay in ruins, 
material and moral, there was but one plan that could 
promise lasting peace, and that was the restoration of 
the Kingdom of Christ in the hearts, in the homes and 
in the councils of men. Wisely, therefore, the Holy See 
ordained that henceforth towards the end of each ecclesias- 
tical year, on the last Sunday of October, there should be 
celebrated in every land the newly instituted Feast of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, King. 

With repeated insistence the Holy Father urges, in his 
Encyclical Quas Primas, the necessity of spreading 
everywhere throughout the world a clear understanding of 
the meaning of this Feast. Already in the previous year 
of Jubilee, 1899, Pope Leo XIII had foreseen the need 
of our times and prepared the minds of men for the 
great truth of Christ’s universal reign over all mankind. 
Forcibly he wrote: 

Christ’s reign extends not only over the Catholic people, or 
over all those who have been regenerated by Baptism and belong 
by right to the Church, even though erroneous opinions have led 
them astray or schism has separated them from her, but it em- 
braces also all such as have no Christian belicf, so that all human 
kind is under the dominion of Jesus Christ. 

It is Christ as Man, who is proposed to us as the object 
of our homage in the special feast devoted to His uni- 
versal Kingship. It is as Man, also, that his Kingship 
was predicted under the Old Law. He is the Scepter that 
should spring up from Israel, the royal Scion who should 
rule from the throne of David, the Prince for whom the 
God of Heaven should set up a Kingdom that would never 
be destroyed, the Lord who should sit as King on the right 
hand of Yahwe, His Eternal Father. And so in prophecy 
after prophecy Christ as Man is the King who shall rule 





the nations of the earth and of whose Kingdom there shall 
be no end. 

The royalty thus commemorated in our special feast is 
due to Christ as Man for a twofold reason: by nature and 
by conquest. 

From the inseparable union of the Divine with the 
human nature in the Incarnate Word it is obvious that all 
power, not incompatible with the purpose of the Incarna- 
tion, must be attributed to Christ as Man. Such is the sov- 
ereignty of His universal Kingship over men and angels, 
given Him by God. It is a glory and a dignity eminently 
becoming the majesty of Christ in His human nature, who 
as the Son of God is Lord of all, coequal with the Father. 

The second reason I have mentioned is the right of 
conquest. We are the spoils of the victory achieved by 
Him over Hell and Satan. We are a ransomed people, 
purchased at the cost of His suffering and death. “ For 
you are bought with a great price” (I Cor. vi. 20) St. 
Paul reminds us, and St. Peter writes: “‘ You were not re- 
deemed with corruptible things, such as gold and silver 
. . . but with the precious blood of Christ, as of a 
lamb unspotted and undefiled.” (I Peter i. 18-19). We 
ourselves, as children of the Church, rescued by Him from 
the slavery of the Serpent, are in a special way His con- 
quest. Admitted into His spiritual Kingdom, we have be- 
come the very members of that mystic body whose sov- 
ereign Head is Christ Jesus. 


But Christ is King of all men and as such possesses 
the full triple power of royalty: legislative, judicial and 
executive. He is supreme Lawgiver under God, and His 
legislation all are bound to obey. He is ultimate Judge 
over mankind, for “ Neither does the Father judge aiy 
man, but hath given all judgment to the Son” (John 
v. 22). He is the sovereign Executive whose mandates 
everyone must heed and whose sentence no one can 
escape. 

Finally, the sphere of Christ’s kingly dominion em- 
braces in their entirety both the temporal and spiritual 
realms. Equally subject to Him are the heads and rulers 
of both. His spiritual Kingdom can be entered by all 
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through Faith and Baptism. Here we behold Him daily 
in His twofold character, as royal Priest and Redeemer. 
That Kingdom is opposed to no other “ save the kingdom 
of Satan and of the powers of darkness.” But Christ 
as Man is King of the temporal realm as well and His 
power here far exceeds that of any earthly monarch. 

The kings of earth have but a limited dominion over 
their subjects, and no one can claim rights of ownership 
over the personal possessions of the citizens. The King- 
ship of Christ as Man, on th. contrary, includes not mere- 
ly the supreme royal power over all creatures, but also 
the universal ownership of all temporal things. Not only 
do kings, rulers and supreme executives hold all their 
powers under His royal scepter alone, but in the same 
manner possessors of property, whatsoever it may be, must 
equally acknowledge His supreme and ultimate owner- 
ship under God of all they hold. Their possession is ab- 
solute as against all other men, but not as against the Man- 
Christ, to whom they and their goods must alike belong 
by sovereign right. All creation is the inheritance God has 
bestowed upon the Christ-Man, and His Kingship there- 
fore can be measured by no other kingship that has ever 
been or ever can be upon earth. He alone is King of 
kings and Lord of lords. “ All power,” He Himself tells 
us, “is given me in heaven and on earth” (Matt. 
xxviii.15). Pointedly Pope Pius XI writes: 

Now it would be a grievous error to deny the Christ-Man’s 
power over all temporal things, whatever they may be, since He 
has received from the Father the most absolute rights over all 
created things. Consequently all are subject to His will. 

But it is one thing to possess a right, and quite another 
to exercise that right. Christ freely abstained from the 
use of His supreme temporal power as well as of His 
universal ownership during His life on earth and there- 
fore the Holy Father immediately adds: 

Nevertheless while He lived on earth He completely abstained 
from exercising this domination. And, as He despised the pos- 
session and procuring of earthly things, so He permitted then, 
and permits now, that their possessors retain them. 

When the multitudes, seeing the miracles wrought by 
Christ, sought by force to make Him King, He fled from 
them into the mountains. When Peter, having made his 
glorious confession of the Divinity of Christ, was prom- 
ised the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven, Our Lord at 
once commended silence to His Apostles. When after 
the Resurrection it seemed as if the time might now at 
last have come for the full temporal manifestation of 
Christ’s kingly powers, in the splendors of an earthly 
Messianic reign, and the disciples. eagerly asked Him: 
“Lord, wilt thou at this time restore again the kingdom 
of Israel?”” He merely answered it was not for them to 
know the hour or moment. So He rose from their midst 
and a cloud received Him out of their sight. That was 
the end of worldly dreams arid political hopes forever. 
With the coming of the Holy Ghost the Apostles were 
better to understand the meaning of the Messianic King- 
dom of Christ. 

Yet the Scriptures had not deceived them. No false 
hopes were there held out to them. The same Prophet 
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who had proclaimed the greatness of Christ’s kingly 
power had also been given to behold the depths of the 
humiliation to which He would submit Himself that so 
He might achieve the eternal conquest of His Kingdom. 
Was ever human threnody that could compare with this? 

There is no beauty in him nor comeliness; and we have seen 
him, and there was no sightliness, that we should be desirous of 
him. Despised and the most abject of men, a man of sorrows 
and acquainted with infirmity; and his look as it were hidden and 
despised, whereupon we esteemed him not. Surely he hath 
borne our infirmities, and carried our sorrows, and we thought 
him as it were a leper, and as one struck by God and afflicted. 
But he was wounded for our iniquities, he was bruised for our 
sins, the chastisement of our peace was upon him, and by his 
bruises we are healed. (Is. liii. 2-5.) 

And so, too, the royal Psalmist who described in glow- 
ing words the Messias-King, the Christ who should re- 
ceive for His inheritance from the Father the uttermost 
parts of the earth, is the same who previsioned Him hang- 
ing on the Cross, deprived of all things, with the soldiers 
dividing His very garments between them. 

The council of the malignant hath besieged me, 
They have dug my hands and feet, 

They have numbered all my bones. 

And they have looked and stared upon me. 

They parted my garments among them, 

And upon my vesture they cast lots. (Ps. xxi. 17-19.) 

What a contrast those two striking pictures—one of the 
Scourging, the other of the Crucifixion of Christ the 
King—to the false Messianic hopes! Carefully Christ 
Himself had warned His disciples that they should not 
be scandalized in His humiliation. Yet nevertheless He 
also foretold that when thus He should be lifted up He 
would draw all things to Him. 

Mighty through the ages has been that image of our 
Crucified King, as we behold Him crowned with thorns, 
robed in the royal purple of His Precious Blood, and en- 
throned for us on the hard wood of the Cross. Hither the 
world has fled to the embrace of those extended arms aud 
the refuge offered us within that opened Heart. Looking 
up to that Saviour-King men have joyously bowed beneath 
His sway, not through durance, but in tenderness and love. 
Gladly we submit to Him our minds and wills and hearts, 
knowing of a certainty that He alone is sovereign Truth, 
sovereign Lord, and sovereign Love. But woe to those 
who still refuse that last and strong appeal! Theirs alone 
will be the blame when with its full weight the iron rod 
of power descends to crush them on the Judgment Day. 

The source of all the evils of our time is briefly summed 
up by Pope Pius XI in a single word, “‘ Laicism.”” Defined 
with almost equal brevity, it is the rejection of Christ the 
King. In that one evil all others are included. It implies 
the refusal by nations, by civil or private societies, by 
families or individuals, that this Man should reign over 
them. “ Not Christ, but Barabbas!” is their cry. 

The results of this evil are the errors, dissatisfactions 
and unhappiness that fill so many lives; the estrangements 
and divorces that break up homes; the selfishness and 
egoism in men of wealth and power; the mockery at all 
authority by so many from among the masses of the people 
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—and their logic is inescapable. Deny God, from whom 
alone all human authority can be derived, and there is no 
reason except expediency for subjecting ourselves to our 
fellow mortal clay, Laicism, in fine, means “a general 
confusion of society deprived of its natural foundation ” 
(Ubi Arcano). 

The remedy of all these evils is once more to bring 
society back to the gentle rule of Christ, whose yoke is 
sweet and whose burden of sovereignty imposed upon 
us is light and most desirable. For this reason, therefore, 
the Church has instituted the great Feast of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, King. 

It is the hope of the Holy See that at the sight of this 
inspiring leadership those of her own children, who be- 
fore may have been weak and languorous in their Faith, 
will now eagerly answer the Christ-Man’s royal appeal 
to their loyalty and love, while many who still remain 
outside of His spiritual Kingdom, the Church, will come 
rejoicing to the feet of their Saviour-King. Under His 
banner, then, we are exhorted to advance courageously, 
reconciling to Our Lord the souls that have fallen away 
from Him, reclaiming the ignorant who know Him not, 
safeguarding and defending with apostolic zeal, every- 
where and in all things, the sovereign interests of Christ 
and of His spiritual Kingdom. So, free from the molesta- 
tions of worldly rulers and people, the Church will be able 
with renewed vigor to devote herself to her one glorious 
mission, the salvation and sanctification of souls. Such 
are the great purposes of that royal Feast of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, King, which henceforth will be celebrated 
each year throughout the entire world over which He 
must forever hold the supreme sovereignty. 

Christ lives! Christ reigns! Christ triumphs! 


THE RIVALS 


And now Veronica Johnson 

Has gone to be a nun. 

After all the time I spent on her 
And all the things I’ve done. 


I courted Veronica Johnson 

And gave her books and flowers, 
And I lended her my umbrella 
To take her home in showers. 


I trimmed the rose-bush at her door; 
I cften mowed the grass. 

And she had me wearin’ medals 

And trottin’ off to Mass. 


But when I asked her for her hand 
She never gave a nod; 

She threw me down completely 
And went runnin’ off with God. 


Would you think that one so cruel 
Could ever, ever be— 

With her high-falutin’ notions 
About eternity! 


She said it was her Maker 

Who bade her leave and go. 
Good Lord, unless you make a girl 
You haven’t got a show. 


Leo F. Ney. 
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Education 


College Credits for Religion 
DanreEt M. O’Conne 1, S.J. 


LL American colleges belonging to a standardizing 
A association demand at least 120 semester hours for 
graduation. The studies taken must, of course, be of 
approved college caliber. The different agencies reserve 
the right of pronouncing judgment on the nature of such 
work, the standards being as a rule the training of the 
professors, as judged by their degree or its equivalent, the 
text-books used, the presentation of the matter and the 
sifting process of unfit students. In addition Catholic 
colleges require a systematic study of what is in reality 
dogmatic and moral theology. Sometimes these courses 
are designated simply as Religion I, II, III, IV, etc., at 
other times as “ Apologetics,” “The Sacraments,” “ Es- 
chatology,” or “ Scripture.” From one to two or rarely 
more lectures a week are given and the usual semester 
examinations are held. As might be expected, these 
courses are obligatory on Catholic students, but optional 
for non-Catholics attending the Catholic institution. 

To illustrate the growing importance of the very best 
religious instruction, our colleges and universities are 
devoting their keenest professors to this work exclusively. 
They are to be specialists in this, as others are in their 
respective branches. Herein too, I believe, lies the solu- 
tion of the lay-professor problem in our fast-growing 
Catholic colleges. Let us permanently engage the best 
of our lay-specialists to head and conduct the secular 
departments and devote our priest and religious lecturers 
to the philosophical and religious departments. 

It might be noted in passing, anent the discussion of 
Catholics attending secular colleges and universities, that 
at times we must insist on the compulsory note of these 
courses for Catholic students. This necessity, I have 
found, is as a rule limited to those not intending to go 
for a degree, but only desirous of obtaining the sixty hours 
pre-entrance requirement for medicine, law, etc. The 
extra hours of religion are avoided from the view-point 
of an added burden rather than from that of wilful dodg- 
ing. If you are net too far removed by years or tempera- 
ment from youth's nonchalant attitude, you may smile 
inwardly, while yc:. unbendingly insist on the sanctity and 
penalty of the law: No credits in any branch to a Catholic 
student not taking Religion. 

And yet, whether the student believes it or not, as he 
feels the slipper of this discipline applied, even most col- 
lege deans are hurt as they impose the sanction. Why 
should courses in Catholic dogma and moral lack the 
same educational and cultural value as those in the lan- 
guages, in sciences, physical, social and economic, in 
mathematics? If the same deans are admirers of Cardinal 
Newman’s “ The Idea of a University,” as are one and all, 
I trust, they will be reproached with the eloquent plead- 
ing of the first rector at Ireland’s abortive Catholic Uni- 
versity during the middle of the nineteenth century: 

I have been speaking simply of Natural Theology; my argu- 
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ment of course is stronger when I go on to Revelation. Let the 
doctrine of the Incarnation be true: is it not at once of the nature 
of an historical fact and a metaphysical? Let it be true that 
there are Angels: how is not this a point of knowledge in the 
same sense as the naturalist’s asseveration, that myriads of living 
things might co-exist on the point of a needle? That the Earth 
is to be burned by fire, is, if true, as large a fact as that huge 
monsters once played amid its depths; that Antichrist is to come, 
is as categorical a heading to a chapter of history, as that Nero 
or Julian was Emperor of Rome; that a Divine influence moves 
the will, is a subject of thought not more mysterious than the 
result of volition on our muscles, which we admit as a fact in 
metaphysics. 

I do not see how it is possible for a philosophical mind, first, 
to believe these religious facts to be true; next, to consent to 
ignore them; and thirdly, in spite of this, to go on to profess 
to be teaching all the while de omni scibili. 

And has not the training of our professors in religion 
been adequate, four years of study in a theologate, pre- 
ceded by a two to three years’ course in philosophy, the 
handmaid of theology? The matter taught by this same 
lecturer is an abridgement of his own four years of such 
study, surely a stamp of collegiate caliber. Finally strict 
examinations are exacted, as has been noted. 

But for some reason or various reasons, leading stand- 
ardizing associations have not recognized our courses in 
religion though individual institutions do. As a conse- 
quence Catholic colleges must demand eight additional 
hours to the 120 required in secular institutions. It is 
true that this is not an intolerable burden. But the ques- 
tion returns, why are our religion courses not knighted 
with the company of collegiate subjects? 

Perhaps our case has not been fully presented to stand- 
ardizing agencies. A beginning at least has been made 
before two, the Association of American Colleges and the 
North Central Association. I have before me the Novem- 
ber, 1925, Bulletin of the former, in which appears an 
article, entitled “ Academic Credits in Religion,” by Rob- 
ert L. Kelly, executive secretary of the same association. 
A committee had been appointed to “ secure information 
on the attitude of the colleges and universities throughout 
the country toward high school and college courses in re- 
ligion, on credit they allow for high school courses to- 
wards admission, and for college courses toward classifi- 
cation.” 

That part of the summary with which this paper is con- 
cerned follows: 

III. Three hundred and four colleges and universities accept 
or are willing to accept from accredited colleges transfer credits 
in religion toward fulfilling requirements for the baccalaureate de- 
gree, and fifteen do not accept such credits. 

IV. The maximum number of hours accepted on transfer by 
117 colleges and universities is practically unlimited or at least 
undetermined. With the others accepting such credits, the speci- 
fied amounts range from three to forty semester hours. 

Prominent non-Catholic Universities and Colleges not 
accepting religion courses are: Harvard, Johns Hopkins, 
Washington, Washington (St. Louis), Rose Polytechnic 
Institute, Bowdoin, Williams, Buffalo, Lehigh, Utah and 


Lawrence. 
This number does not appear discouraging. But will 
powerful standardizing agencies, to which the schools just 
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named belong, viz., the Association of American Univer- 
sities and the National Association of State Universities 
ever reach agreement on accepting our Catholic colleges 
religion courses and, if so, will the maximum number of 
credit hours allowed be fixed at eight? Until such is the 
case, the position of our Catholic colleges in the matter 
of allowing eight or any credit hours as part of the re- 
quired 120 is precarious, with prudence indicating that 
we must continue to require our 128. For example, of the 
304 colleges which accept transfer credits in religious 
education, twenty-eight place the maximum number of 
such hours at six or less, while as quoted above fifteen 
others do not accept any such credits. The matter is to 
be presented this coming March before the North Central 
Association, perhaps the most powerful agency in the 
country. I trust I am not pessimistic, but I fear that 
the day of our academic emancipation from 128 credit 
hours to 120 is but a dream. 


Sociology 





The Railroad Peace Program 
CuHarces GAInor, O.P. 


NDUSTRIAL war between the railroads and their em- 


ployes may practically disappear if the legislation pro- 
posed to the present Congress becomes a law. Twenty 


railroad labor organizations and managers representing 
approximately 200,000 miles of railroad have cooperated 
in drawing up a peace measure. This action represents 
one of the longest strides that has been made for per- 
manent industrial peace in the history of the transporta- 
tion industry. It introduces a new method in railroad re- 
lations, for it is the first time that representatives of the 
workers and a number of the managers have sat peace- 
fully around a table and evolved a seemingly workable 
plan for effectively stabilizing the industry. 

The proposed plan has evolved from a series of con- 
ferences held during the last few months by workers and 
carriers in various cities. The final draft of the plan 
was agreed on in a joint conference in Washington early 
in January. This proposal, known as the Railway Labor 
Act, was simultaneously introduced in the House and Sen- 
ate on January 8. It was sponsored by Representative 
Parker, of New York, and by Senator Watson, of Indiana, 
respective chairmen of the Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee in the House and the Senate. Both branches of this 
committee are now conducting public hearings on the pro- 
posed bill. Representatives of both the railway labor 
unions and the railway managements have called upon 
the President of the United States asking his favorable 
consideration of the measure. 

The Railway Labor Act is essentialiy a compromise 
measure intended to replace strife and friction with peace 
and cooperation. It retains many of the features of the 
Howell-Barkley bill, of such spectacular career in the last 
Congress, but it makes the whole operation more flexible 
and less compulsory than the Howell-Barkley bill pro- 
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posed. The new measure proposes to abolish the present 
Railroad Labor Board ; to set up new machinery for making 
and keeping agreements; provides for Conferences, 
Boards of Adjustment, Mediation, and Arbitration; and, 
finally, in case all these fail, for an Emergency Board to 
be appointed by the President. 

The basis of the entire proposal is voluntary action be- 
tween carrier and worker. Agreements are to be made by 
representatives chosen “ without interference, influence or 
coercion exercised by either party over the self-organization 
or designation of representatives of the other.” All disputes 
regarding interpretation of agreements once reached must 
be considered in conference between workers and em- 
ployers. The law provides that these conferences must 
take place. If they fail to settle the dispute it is referred 
to a bi-partisan Adjustment Board with adequate juris- 
diction. These Boards are to consist of employer and 
employe representation in equal numbers. Their function 
of adjustment is restricted to existing agreements. They 
have no power to consider changes in rates of pay, rules 
or working conditions. 

Failure of the proper Adjustment Board to settle the 
dispute causes another arm of machinery to be thrown into 
service, the Government Board of Mediation, which at- 
tempts the part of peacemaker. This Board is to be com- 
posed of five members, unaffiliated with railroads or em- 
ployees, appointed by the President and approved by the 
Senate. The members hold office for seven years and re- 
ceive an annual salary of $12,000. This Board is designed 
to replace the present Railroad Labor Board which has 
been one of the most disturbing elements in the railroad 
situation. The new Board is what its name implies: a 
body to mediate, conciliate and persuade, but it is in no 
sense a board of arbitrators. If it fails in the peacemaking 
role its final duty is to “ induce the parties to submit their 
controversy to arbitration in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this Act.” 

It is the hope of those responsible for the proposed 
law that the Conferences, Boards of Adjustment and the 
Government Board of Mediation will enable all griev- 
ances and interpretations of existing contracts to be set- 
tiled without recourse to arbitration. But when arbitration 
is required the machinery is provided by the Act. It is 
to be a flexible board consisting of three or six members 
as the parties may decide in each instance. Each side se- 
lects one-third of the arbitrators and these in turn select 
the neutral portion. In case of failure to agree upon the 
neutral arbitrators, the Board of Mediation is authorized 
to appoint them. The Board of Arbitration is empowered 
to decide only the questions expressly submitted to it and 
a decision of a majority of the Board constitutes a judg- 
ment which “ shall be final and conclusive on the parties.” 

The disputes that carry the greatest threat to continuous 
operation of the railroads and which most vitally concern 
the public are disputes that may arise regarding changes 
in rates of pay, rules and working conditions. These fac- 
tors are made a special provision of the proposed law. 
The requirement is that at least thirty days’ written notice 
must be given on any intended changes affecting these 
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matters. The Adjustment Boards, mentioned above, do 
not function in these affairs, but conferences must be held 
between the workers and the carriers to begin within 
the thirty-day period. No changes in rates or working 
conditions under dispute may be made “ by the carrier 
until the controversy has been finally acted upon by the 
Board of Mediation.” In case conference fails to settle 
the difficulty, the Board of Mediation may be called in 
by either party, or offer its services. In case it is unsuc- 
cesssful in its attempts to solve the difficulty its final act 
is to suggest arbitration. 

However, should either side refuse arbitration and inter- 
state transportation be seriously threatened, provision is 
made for a final body, an Emergency Board to be ap- 
pointed by the President at his discretion. This Board may 
be composed of such numbers as seem desirable to the 
President. This Board is essentially a fact-finding body 
compelled to report to the President within thirty days 
from the date of its creation. The law does not provide 
for any definite action by the President on the report, 
evidently preferring to leave the matter to the discretion 
of the President and to the force of public opinion. But 
both the carrier and the employes are prohibited from 
making any changes in the disputed points for an addi- 
tional thirty days after the Emergency Board’s report to 
the President. 

While the acceptance of arbitration or of the findings 
of the President’s Emergency Board is voluntary on the 
part of the disputants the public is protected from service 
interruptions on the railroads for at least sixty days, that 
is, during the time the Government is cooperating in at- 
tempting a settlement. The sponsors of the bill hope 
that these provisions may furnish the necessary safeguards 
against arbitrary action on the part of either the employer 
or employe, and afford protection to the public interests 
by greatly reducing the possibilities of suspended service. 
This bill being a compromise measure the sixty-day truce 
and the voluntary arbitration were probably the most lib- 
eral conditions that could be agreed upon at this time. 

The will to settle disputes, the desire to cooperate, the 
resolve to reach and maintain agreements through fair 
bargaining—these furnish the strength of the proposed 
Act. Its principal weakness is that arbitration in the final 
instance is only voluntary and that no definite or effective 
power is vested in the President in emergencies. Appar- 
ently, the bill removes, or at least makes more difficult, 
the possibility of a great national deadlock and tie-up, 
since agreements aré to be made and conferences held 
between employers and employes of the various indi- 
vidual railroads or systems. 

The spirit that animates the measure is the most en- 
couraging sign of ultimate success. This spirit makes it 
an important peace program and gives life and vigor 
to the proposal. Both sides will be vitally concerned in 
making it work since they have voluntarily cooperated in 
drafting the measure. Already the plan is attracting gen- 
eral public commendation and its progress in the legisla- 
tive halls will be followed with much interest by a con- 
cerned public. 
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Note and Comment 


Evangelizing 
Latin America 


HE sum which Protestant church officials of 

this country deem necessary for the work they 
plan in Latin America will amount to $2,245,000. This 
announcement was made by the Rev. Dr. Robert E. 
Speer of New York, head of the Foreign Missions 
Board of the Presbyterian Church, at the Conference 
held in Atlantic City, January 25. The fund, when 
raised, will be used for enlarging ten existing educa- 
tional institutions in South American countries, and 
cover the expenses of sending public health and so- 
cial service experts, lecturers and workers among the 
students and Indians. Work of evangelizing, as 
the Protestants have come to realize, is an expen- 
sive one. Nor is the result always commensurate 
with the expenditure, as results have proved. Not 
long ago, the President of a Protestant mission 
college, referring to the very area to which,these 
prospective workers are to go, made the significant 
admission that 

The men and women whom we send to South America are 
not made of the heroic stuff the Catholic missionaries were 
made of who, during four centuries, carried the Gospel far 
into the interior of South America, although lacking many 
of the means which modern civilization provides to a person 
willing to go out into the wilderness for one purpose or an- 
other. The very coast we now hug was at one time covered 
with just such dense forests, inhabited by savages. Where 
we are now abiding, immune from fevers, in comfort, safe 
from the attack of savages, other missionaries labored and 
suffered untold hardships. 

And those pioneer missionaries, it may be added, 
enjoyed no such material support as do they who are 
following out after them. Their labors and the un- 
told hardships they willingly endured were rather a 
price they were willing to pay for the harvest they 
could offer to Him for whom they toiled. 





Mining Stock 
for Sale 


OME months ago the country was flooded with 
circulars advertising the sale of stock in the 
Guanajuato Mother-Lode Silver-Gold Corporation. 
The circulars bore a decided ecclesiastical appear- 
ance, being adorned with portraits of various eminent 
clergymen in this country and abroad. A commer- 
cial proposition which invokes the expert opinion of 
ecclesiastics at once awakens suspicion, and suspicion 
was not put to rest by the signature of one Mr. E. 
J. Kimball who referred to himself variously as 
“C.E.,” “M.E.” and “O.M.Cap.” As not a few per- 
sons sent these circulars to America, asking advice 
as to the soundness of the proposition, the problem 
was referred to the United States District Attorney 
in New York. Under date of February 1, Mr. Buck- 
ner replies: 
You are advised that Post Office Inspector Graham has re- 
ported orally to Mr. Berg, the assistant in charge of the 


case, to the effect that he has been unable to find any person 
who has actually bought said stock and, therefore, no one 


defrauded. Ifr. E. J. Kimbail, whose 


who has cciuacy been 
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address was given in said circulars as the Hotel Seville, Fifth 
Avenue and Twenty-ninth Street, New York City, was in- 
vited to appear before Mr. Berg, and state the nature of the 
business of the company and such other facts as might tend 
to show the good faith of the company. It appears that Mr. 
Kimball who had removed to Atlantic City, N. J., from the 
Hotel Seville after receiving this notice, had again removed 
to Mexico, and directed the postmaster at Atlantic City to 
forward his mail there. 

In view of the fact that no actual evidence of fraud had 
thus far been adduced, no criminal proceeding can, of course, 
be commenced against any persons connected with the com- 
pany, nor can an application be made for a fraud order which 
would stop the forwarding of any mail to the company 

Prospective purchasers of stock will do well to 
ponder the adage caveat emptor before investing in 
the Guanajuato Mother-Lode Silver-Gold Corpora- 


tion. 





There Was 
a Blunder 


N editorial in America, January 23, referred to 

the comment which Time, in its issue of Janu- 
ary 3, had made on the Papal Encyclical promulgat- 
ing the Feast of Jesus Christ, King. The offending 
passage contained the words: 

Pope Pius XI is Vicar of Christ who, his Church claims, 
received from God the absolute right over all created things, 
civil affairs, Christians and even non-Christians. So the Vicar 
can say with equal equanimity no doubt in an encyclical letter 
sent last week, etc. 

The editor of Time, in a letter to this Review, avers 
that : 

Ours was a stupid blunder, but not a malicious attack, 
and I inclose herewith a page from a subsequent issue of 
Time on which we endeavored to right the wrong we had done. 

The appended excerpt, from a reply provoked by 
letters of complaint from several subscribers and 
readers of the Cleveland-New York weekly, bears 
the assurance that 

The misstatement may be attributed neither to ignorance 
nor to internal falsification. The sentence in question should 
have read: “Pope Pius XI is the Vicar of Christ Who, his 
Church claims, received from God the absolute right over 
all created things...” Subscriber B...... assumed that the 
relative pronoun “who,” because it was not capitalized, re- 
ferred to “Pope Pius XI,” even though for that intention a 
comma should have preceded the “who.” The careless proof- 
reader has received a thorough-going rebuke.—Ed. 

AMERICA is pleased to give Time an opportunity 
of correcting what is acknowledged as a blunder. Nor 
shall we add to the burden “of the careless proof- 
reader” by suggesting that, according to the 
“style” followed elsewhere in the page last referred 
to, the need of further capitalizing the “his,” pur- 
porting to refer to Christ, should not have escaped 
his vigilance. 





Evaluating 
Human Life 


HAT the Liverpool Times characterizes as 
“surely one of the most curious pleadings ever 
heard in a law court ” was that entered by ar insur- 
ance company in a case recently pleaded in France. 
Sister Marie, a religious of St. Quentin, venerated 
by thousands of workers in that industrial city, had 
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consecrated her life to the service of the sick poor. 
About a year ago she was run down on a public street 
by an automobile belonging to a Senator, with the 
result that her foot was fractured and months of 
treatment left her still a cripple. When the Senator 


requested the company with which he was insured to 
indemnify the victim, we read, 


it expressed its willingness to pay all the medical costs, but 
refused to do anything more on the plea that as Sister Marie 
had taken a vow of poverty she was not entitled to ask for 
any damages. 


The Civil tribunal at St. Quentin, before which the 
case was tried, awarded the nun a judgment of thirty 
thousand francs. “ Because a life is given to the un- 
fortunate is no reason for considering that life with- 
out value” was the proposition on which the judg- 
ment was based. 





Would Criticism 
Be Helpful’ 
]* an article which he presents to the readers of the 


American Bar Association Journal, in its December 
issue, Professor H. W. Humble of the Brooklyn Law 
School discusses the advantages which would accrue to 
the field of constitutional law if criticisms of the decisions 
of our Supreme Court were made possible. Mere fault- 
finding, ridicule, scorn, derision and suspicion are not 
what Professor Humble has in mind, nor does he aim 
at helping the cause at issue by post-factum discussions of 
decisions made by the supreme tribunal. But debates of 
high order and scholarly discussions, which should rank 
as high in the field of law as they do in the realm of 
literature, would, he feels, have their proper place. As 
the professor notes, by way of illustration, the present 
Tennessee anti-evolution law case, which in the course 
of time will find its way to the United States Supreme 
Court, would have considerable light cast upon it, if, prior 
to its consideration by that body, it could be discussed 
and debated from every angle—legal, constitutional, re- 
ligious, social, educational and all others—not for the pur- 
pose of stirring up rancor and dissension, but to make 
the status of the question more clear. As a rough analogy 
to the practice for which he contends, Dr. Humble appeals 
to “an established tradition of the Roman Catholic 
Church,” according to which, he says: 

Prior to any declaration ex cathedra by the Pope on matters of 
Church doctrine, full discussion takes places, as a rule, before 
innumerable church bodies and only after having had the benefit 
of such deliberations is any declaration ex cathedra attempted, 
thereby putting at rest all further controversy. The recently 
accepted Code of Canon Law was submitted for criticism to every 
Canonist in the world before its final adoption. 

In the contention for his suggested amelioration of 
conditions as they now exist, Professor Humble presents 
several arguments, the value of which will be most ap- 
parent to those versed in constitutional law. He has one 
argument, however, that will carry weight even with the 
ordinary American citizen. That lies in his assurance 
that the plan he advocates enjoys the unique distinction 
of being capable of execution, without either new legisla- 
tion or constitutional amendment. 
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Literature 





Nature and Grace in the Novel 


MonTGOMERY CARMICHAEL 


(This is the fifth of a series by eminent novelists dealing with the 
novel. Copyright 1926, by The America Press.) 


HE Catholic Church surpasses in sheer simple in- 

terest, everything else in the world. The mere 
thought of such an institution with its exclusive claims, 
its intransigeance in faith and morals, its one universal 
Head of countless millions, dazzles and enthralls. Its 
infallible voice, its organization at once simple and com- 
plex, the Divine Presence living within its Holy of Holies 
for adoration and communion, its public preaching in 
church and market-place, its incomparable spiritual direc- 
tion in the secrecy of a sacred tribunal, the inexhaustible 
treasury of its spiritual writings, its missionaries, its Re- 
ligious Orders, its saints, its mystics, these are but features 
of a vast whole, palpitating with living interest. 

With this exceptional source of inspiration, with views 
of life ever insisting on the supernatural, with a body of 
doctrine that has made history, and a history of essential 
nobleness, it should follow that a work of fiction has but 
to be Catholic in its subject to be of surpassing interest. 
But is this the case? Too often not, I fear,—at least 
there are critics enough who say so. But the failure is 
not due to the subject, and it existed in the past rather 
than the present. In days which are fast becoming re- 
mote, there seems to have been an almost complete absence 
of the gift of treatment in writers of Catholic fiction, and 
that, where the life of Grace is concerned, is fatal. Re- 
ligion there was in plenty in the books of those days: 
analyzed, there was nothing much the matter with it, but 
in the untreated lump it failed to attract, or more precisely 
it utterly repelled. 

In the present day we happily enjoy a marked change 
for the better. In the hands of Mrs. Ward, Mr. Belloc, 
Mr. Chesterton, Benson, John Ayscough, Canon Sheehan, 
Katherine Tynan, M. E. Francis, and lesser lights who 
all have gift, Catholic fiction has become a considerable 
force for good. The Catholic novelist, alone among his 
fellows, is concerned with the unum necessarium; he 
stands for decency in a degraded age. It is a happiness 
to take up a story with the certainty that there will be no 
modern offence in it. The contemporary Catholic writer 
of stories has style, has treatment, and concentrates on 
the essentials of religion. The result is that he is always. 
interesting, and not seldom uplifting. 

But I seem to notice in him, at times, a certain want 
of boldness, a shrinking from laying bare the intimately 
sacred aspects of the struggle of a Catholic soul to attain 
the highest Catholic ideal. I well know the feeling. In 
the three Catholic stories I have written, “ John William 
Walshe,” “ The Solitaries of the Sambuca,” and “ Chris- 
topher and Cressida,” I was obliged to invent a character 
to tell the stories, so that I might not have to speak of 
very sacred things directly in my own name. In Walshe 
this device perhaps succeeded to some extent,—a son tells 
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the story of his father’s life; that is natural; but in “ The 
Solitaries ” and “ Christopher ” the leading character tells 
the story of his own life; his virtues have to be brought 
out; he has to speak of them, to indicate them, himself. 
This needs art beyond the mere outline sketcher’s, and 
the books suffer in consequence. But they would never 
have been written if I had had to preach and exhort, to 
reprove and denounce, in my own name. 

It seems to me that Catholic critics are too exacting 
towards writers of Catholic novels. Too much must not 
be expected from professedly Catholic fiction. The lofti- 
ness of the Catholic ideal, the great difficulties in dealing 
with it, should not be forgotten by the critic. The medium 
of fiction is useful and helpful up to a certain point, but 
it breaks down when we reach a rarefied atmosphere. 
I believe that in fiction in which religion is to play a high 
part and something like sanctity is to appear, genius alone 
should attempt painting, while the merely gifted will get 
better results with the simplest outline sketching. The 
unpretentious modesty of the medium seems rather to 
magnify than to dwarf the greatness of the subject. It 
tends to make false coloring impossible and saves from 
caricature, and it emphasizes the finite in the presence of 
the infinite. 

But the critics cry out for something that shall be both 
great and Catholic, that shall be both a story and a living 
realization of the doctrine of St. John of the Cross. Their 
canon of criticism seems to me erroneous. They are 
asking the impossible. For a vivid and true picture, set 
in human surroundings, of the highest forms of the life 
of Grace, has so far evidently proved to be beyond the 
powers even of genius. In what book is there a single 
instance of such a picture on a great scale? It is Nature 
alone that can claim the triumphs of great fiction in the 
admirable pictures of such artists as Fielding and Sterne, 
Dickens and Thackeray, Miss Austen and Charlotte 
Bronté, Trollope and Hawthorne. In these stirring pages 
we find Nature in her coat of many colors depicted by 
true master-hands. Here she is alluringly arrayed in the 
virtues which are called after her; but here also is she 
intensely alive in all her deceit and cunning, her hatred 
of subjection, her loathing of contempt, her greed of lucre 
and her covetousness, her love of bodily ease and creature 
comforts, of curious and beautiful things. Here she is 
in her inordinate vanity and all her flaunting exteriorities ; 
here she may be seen to perfection in her delight in many 
friends, in her pride of place and birth, smiling on the 
successful, flattering the rich, cajoling all her victories; 
here too in all those other qualities and defects of hers 
so wonderfully outlined by the unknown author of the 
“ Imitation.” But of Divine Grace, with its supernatural 
powers over the natural, there is not, in all their fascinat- 
ing pages, so much as a vestige, and I doubt if a single 
one of these great geniuses could have told us what Grace 
really is. 

The sure hand with which Nature’s darling painters 
depict in wholly unembarrassed fashion, their vivid and 
natural pictures, is in large measure due to their ignorance 
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of the mystic power which can transform nature and deify 
man. For it must be admitted that the life of Grace, as 
a subject, is an undoubted handicap to the writer of fiction, 
be his intentions as Catholic as may be. Even the great 
writer of the greatest of all stories, Cervantes in “ Don 
Quixote,” though he was often sublime, hardly touches 
on the strife between Nature and Grace. The truth is 
that fiction is a faulty medium in which to convey those 
profound things of the spirit which most nearly concern 
a Catholic. The medium would break in the hands of 
even a Catholic genius who should assay the highest. 

All this need not greatly concern us. A novel couid 
never have the same influence in the great question of life 
as a book of purely spiritual writing. If a Catholic genius 
in fiction were to appear the equal in genius of the author 
of the “ Imitation,” if he had the same inimitable gifts 
of style and treatment as that great literary artist, the 
same power of piercing unto the division of soul and 
spirit and of discerning the thoughts and intents of the 
human heart, if, in fine, the story he were to produce 
should prove to be the profoundest and most thrilling 
picture of life ever written, he could not hope to have a 
tithe of the influence over the souls of men which the 
famous treatise written by a monk for monks enjoys. 

I read in the pages of a literary review some months 
ago the expression of a hope that the great English Cath- 
olic mystical novel might some day be realized and appear. 
God grant it! But no mere student of mysticism, even if 
a genius, could give us a true and superlative work of the 
kind. The author would himself have to be a Mystic, 
that is a man elevated from the state of ordinary Grace 
to the state of mystical Grace, in other words,—a Saint! 
Is such a one going to avail himself of the limited medium 
of fiction to unfold what may be uttered of this high and 
holy state? I trow not. If he come out of his golden 
silence in an effort to use mere silvern speech, he will 
rather have recourse to the simple form of spiritual prose 
tractate in which all the best guides to the pilgrimage of 
life are written. 

It is better then to renounce all hope that the novel of 
Grace can ever attain the art of the novel of Nature, 
remembering that there is a literature infinitely greater 
than fiction at its best, and alone capable of satisfying 
the deepest needs and longings of the soul. Nor should 
we forget that it is the Catholic’s privilege alone to know 
how rightly to use these sealed fountains of refreshment 
to the soul’s eternal health and present invigoration. He 
receives over and above what he reads, and he alone can 
say with truth of the interior life: Dominus illuminatio 
mea. 


[Mr. Carmichael is the author of “In Tuscany,” “The Major- 
General,” “The Lady Poverty,” “John William Walshe,” “The 
Solitaries of Sambuca,” “Christopher and Cressida.”] 


THE SOUL 
And as my coming in was mute and stilled— 
My going out, with silence shall be filled; 
But that one thing within me, which God willed, 
Goes on forever, nor by death—is killed! 
CaroLinE Parker SMITH. 
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REVIEWS 


The Science of Keeping Young. By Atrrep W. McCann. 
New York; George H. Doran Company. $3.00. 

No one wishes to grow old because everyone naturally 
flees the demon of decrepitude that dogs our heels. Hence the 
title to this volume should arrest attention. It will appeal 
as a guidebook to the highways and byways that lead to the 
fountain of youth. A great many people think too much of 
their health and not enough of keeping young, just as they 
think too much of getting rich ard too little of the means to 
happiness. Of course one cannot live without food, but it be- 
hooves everyone who desires to keep his youth to consider 
that food may become a poison as well as a means of susten- 
ance. What are you eating, how are you eating, and how are 
you preparing that which you eat? Are you smothering the 
fire with overmuch fuel and unsuitable material? Vital ques- 
tions, not so hard to answer if you take a little pains. Mr. 
McCann's book is a ready help and an efficient counsellor. 
He gives the reader the results of his dietistic experiments 
with animals, not a few of them startling. He emphasizes the 
danger from improper eating and insists that prudent diet- 
ing conserves physical strength, which, in the last analysis is 
the measure of youth and old age. F.McN. 





St. Vincent de Paul: Model of Men of Action. By Rev. 
J. B. Boupicnon. St. Louis: The Vincentian Press. 


None of the several treatises on the life of St. Vincent to 
which attention has lately been called in these columns reveals a 
more intimate picture of its subject than this volume, a translation 
by Rev. Patrick A. Finney, C.M., from the third French edition. 
The biographer reconciles his characterization of the Saint as 
“a man of action” after having reverently studied over two 
thousand of his personal letters in which the outstanding trait 
had impressed him as being dominant. The words most frequentiy 
coming from him were, equivalently: “Let us love God, but let 
it be at the expense of our arms, and in the sweat of our brow.” 
There is a sketch of St. Vincent’s life, involving only such details 
as seem necessary to prelude the bulk of the volume, made up of 
the “ maxims” in which the subject artlessly but definitely reveals 
himself. Here we are confronted with lessons as practical as 
they are excellent, inculcating, for example, diligence in doing good, 
respect for those in authority, courage in fidelity to conscic:ice, 
gentleness and amiability towards others, reasonableness in the care 
of health, gratitude towards even the least benefactor, and, finally, 
practical or common sense in all things. The virtues expounded 
in his words, and more persuasively in his instanced actions, can- 
not but be a source of inspiration to the men, both cleric and lay, 
who are dedicated to the carrying on of St. Vincent de Paul’s 
apostolate. ve 





From Dawes to Locarno. By Grorce Grascow. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. $2.50. 


Admittedly the greatest diplomatic achievement of modern 
times was the initialling of the Locarno treaties on October 
16, 1925, and their subsequent signing on December 1, in Lon- 
don. Scarcely was the ink wherewith the treaties were signed 
dry than the distinguished British journalist, George Glasgow 
put into print this record of the events that brought it about. 
The volume itself evidences his facile familiarity with the 
story which he narrates. His known intimacy with the states- 
men concerned in the diplomatic exchanges that preceded and 
accompanied the Locarno affair, clearly qualifies him to dis- 
cuss the transactions in which they were mutually involved. 
The narrative opens with Sir Austen Chamberlain’s becoming 
Foreign Minister in the midst of a European political 
entanglement distressing for Great Britain as well as for Ger- 
many and France and the smaller nations. Indeed the book is 
in great part an encomium of the British Foreign Minister to 
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whose persenal determination the author attributes the largest 
responsibility for the successful results of the Locarno nego- 
tiations. The volume is written in a delightfully lucid and 
readable style and the reader is helped by the inclusion in 
two appendices of the notes that passed between the different 
Governments and the text of the treaties. J. Ramsay Mac 
Donald, former Prime Minister of Great Britain, writes the 
foreword which admirably sums up the significance of Lo- 
carno. -To him, and Mr. Glasgow seems to agree with his 
conclusions, the pact is admittedly not a block to all the gaps 
through which war may come: it has its loopholes. But it 
did get Germany into the League, which was an important 
forward move and it gave Europe new hope. W.LL. 





The Life of the Rt. Rev. John Baptist Mary David. (1761- 
1841). By Sister CotumBa Fox: with an Introduction by Pau 
L. Brakxety, S.J. New York: The U. S. Catholic Historical 
Society. 

For the ninth volume of its “ Monograph Series,” the United 
States Catholic Historical Society has taken this careful and 
valuable record of the extraordinary career of one of the pio- 
neer Bishops of the West. Mgr. David was Fouché’s school- 
fellow in France, as his friend and associate in the hierarchy, 
Bishop Dubois of New York, was the classmate of the “sea- 
green incorruptible” Robespierre. The contrasts in the sub- 
sequent achievements of this quartet make one of the most 
interesting chapters of our history. Sister Columba has done 
full justice to the many-sided apostolic labors of Bishop David 
in the old diocese of Bardstown, and on the missions in Mary- 
land before he was given a miter. Incidentally, much is told 
of the progress of the Sisters of Charity of Nazareth, the 
Religious Community Bishop David founded and of which 
Sister Columba is now a valued member. As an up-to-date, 
aggressive teaching Congregation, these Sisters carry on the 
work of Catholic education in the splendid enthusiasm and 
perseverance with which the example and Rule of their 
founder inspire their enterprises. Following Dr. Peter Guil- 
day's history of the Diocese of Norfolk, this addition to the 
Historical Society’s “Monograph Series” is further evidence of 
the very commendable work this organization has been doing 
for the preservation of our Catholic historical records. It 
now has thirty-one published volumes te its credit. T. F. M. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Sketches and Reminiscences.—Mr. Carl Van Doren tells us 
in the introduction to his latest book that for half a dozen years 
of portraits and studies in personalities, analyses of eccentricities, 
Provinces” (Knopf. $1.75), he turns to the study of men and 
women “in their habits as they lived.” The result is a series 
of portraits and studies in personalities, analyses of eccentricities, 
interpretations of characteristics. The reading of peoples’ motives 
and characters from their actions is a dangerous business and easily 
leads one astray and to the commission of grave mistakes. But 
Mr. Van Doren seems to have the proper gifts of detachment, 
fairness and penetration so that the studies he gives us are not 
only interesting but appear plausible and just. One is tempted 
to wonder whether the concluding paper “The Last Heretic” 
expresses the scepticism of the author himself. Or is it a com- 
posite picture? 

Newspaper men, editors and owners appear as they impressed 
Walt McDougall in “This Is the Life” (Knopf. $3.50). The 
book contains the reminiscences of the rather long life of a 
veteran cartoonist. His impressions are always interesting. Blunt, 
witty, sometimes crude, yet always entertaining. McDougall gives 
a rapid fire sketch of the years as they passed over him. Public 
men too as they crossed his path are written down. There is 
no intensive analysis but there is a great deal of incisive com- 
ment. McDougall’s philosophy of life at sixty-seven is that he 
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knows not “why he is here or where he is going from here” 
But there is, nevertheless, in the narrative very good history 
of the newspaper business in New York and Philadelphia. The 
author has a care-free style that fits the story of a man who 
never hesitated to shift from one paper to another, who made and 
spent money rapidly, who never missed an opportunity for play 
no matter how pressing his work. His gift as a cartoonist he 
has proved. And in turning to biography he reveals a good deal 
of the power that lies behind his color and lines. 





Seeing America—Those who allow George Barton to be 
their guide in “Little Journels Around Old Philadelphia” 
(Philadelphia: Peter Reilly), will not only absorb a great deal 
of early United States history less vividly supplied by text- 
books, but will acquire in the process an added appreciation 
of the part which Philadelphia has played in making that his- 
tory. One of the chapters, “The Real George Washington,” 
has peculiarly timely interest in view of the latter-day contro- 
versy anent the first President's human characteristics. Will- 
iam Penn and Benjamin Franklin, as would be expected, aze 
given due prominence. That there was romance, as well as 
tragedy, in the life of Benedict Arnold, is revealed in the story 
of Peggy Shippen, the guileless sharer of his lot. Edgar Allan 
Poe, Joseph Jefferson and Edwin Forrest are among the 
other interesting personages with whom Mr. Barton makes one 
better acquainted. 

“Legend of the Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone” is a 
story in meter by H. C. Reagan (Christopher Pub. House, 
$1.50), of one of the choicest spots in America’s wonderland. 
Around thc canyon has grown up a wealth of legend, much of 
it based on old Indian traditions that abound in the locality. 
The book will appeal to all lovers of Nature. Since the red 
men are dying off rapidly it is well that their lore be preserved. 

Stuart Falconer Forbes gives us some charming nature pic- 
tures of the West, also in verse. Many of the readers of 
“Trail Sketches” (Christopher Pub. House. $1.50) will agree 
that the author puts into words their own inexpressible 
thoughts. Earth and sky, hill and valley, lake and mountain- 
stream are all so many carriers of messages to the trailer’s 
heart. 





Lenten Reading.—While sanctity implies any number of 
things, undoubtedly there is no real holiness without humility. 
This fundamental virtue is what Franz Ruemmer calls “The 
Great Secret of the Saints.” (Herder. $1.25.) In a few 
chapters the author explains the nature of humility and its 
relation with so many phases of practical daily life. What he 
says is emphasized by numerous happy allusions to the prin- 
ciples and practices of God’s chosen servants. Pious souls will 
find the chapter on the connection between humility and 
prayer particularly helpful and the following chapter will 
teach the afflicted how, for their comfort, humility can trans- 
form their sufferings into real joys. 

“Remember thy last end and thou shalt never sin,’ says the 
Wise Man. Rev. John A. McClorey, S.J., in “Six Funda- 
mentals of Religion” (Herder. $1.25), discusses in a straight- 
forward way the Catholic teaching about Hell, Death and 
Judgment; about Cheer, Pain and Sin. Here are strong truths, 
simply but interestingly stated, and sure to be profitable to 
the soul that thoughtfully ponders them. 

Young priests and seminarians will find “Considerations on 
the Sacred Priesthood” (Herder. $1.25), which has been 
adapted from the original of Rev. B. S. Piot by F. J. Remler, 
C.M., as consoling as it is instructive. There is much in its 
five sections that deserves careful reading and meditation. 
Readers are bound to lay the little book aside with a keener 
appreciation of their vocation, a deeper realization of its diffi- 
culties and a more practical understanding of the means to be 
adopted for living up to its high ideals. 
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For Teacher and Pupil—High schovl pupils have for their 
first year English classes a new exercise book whose purpose is 
to teach graphic language, the easier precepts of sentences and the 
development of paragraphs. “Literary Exercises” (San Fran- 
cisco: Gilmartin Company), by Arthur Vincent Coghlan, S.J., 
aims to get away from the elements that usually constitute first 
year work and develop, from the beginning, literary appreciation 
in the pupil. 

Students of Tacitus will find that Sister Winifred Mary 
Carmody, O.S.D., has given them decided help to the understanding 
and interpreting of the great Latinist’s use of the subjective in 
“The Subjunctive in Tacitus” (University of Chicago Press). 
The volume is indicative of much painstaking research and its 
author has directed her study mainly to showing how the sub- 
junctive in Tacitus’ time overlapped the indicative and to inquiring 
whether his modal syntax paralleled his style in development. 

In 1923 Stephen Gwynn published his “History of Ireland.” 
To make its material accessible to a larger number of readers, 
especially to students, and to put it in accord with more recent 
historical research he has compressed and revised it under the 
title “ The Student’s History of Ireland” (Macmillan). Though 
there has been no material change in the author’s historical out- 
look as evidenced in the former volume, advantage has been 
taken of criticisms to make the new work more authentic. It is 
marked by Mr. Gwynn’s easy and polished journalistic style. 

Other recent school-texts are: “ Building with Words” (Ginn. 
$1.08), an elementary grammar by Francis Kingsley Ball; “A 
Study of the Constitution of the United States” (Boston: Palmer 
Company. 25c), for high school use, by James V. Harwood; 
“The Clapp Drill Book in Arithmetic” (Silver, Burdett), by 
Frank Leslie Clapp, for grade pupils; “ Exercises in Bookkeeping 
and Business Problems. Part III” (Ginn), by Harold E. Cowan 
and Harold W. Loker; “ Experiments and Projects in Biology” 
(Ginn), by Benjamin C. Gruenberg and Nathaniel E. Robinson; 
Victor Hugo’s “Les Miserables” (Ginn), edited by Noelia 
Dubrule for French classes; “The New Corona Primer” (Ginn) 
by the Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, for 
use in parochical schools; “ Readings in American Literature” 
(Ginn) to accompany Long’s “ Outlines,” edited by Mary L. 
Wheeler and William J. Long; a new edition of Longfellow’s 
“Tales of a Wayside Inn” (Allyn and Bacon), edited by H. W. 
Boynton. Catholic readers will recall the unfairness and mis- 
representations of the “ Tales,” which the editor’s notes neither 
correct nor adequately explain. 





Religious Books in Foreign Tongues.—The Rev. Francis 
Brehm, editor of “ Bibliotheca Ascetica,” has published in three 
handy and timely Latin volumes “ Opuscula Ascetica” (Pustet. 
$3.00), by the Blessed Robert Bellarmine, S.J———From the same 
firm comes a new edition of the “Rituale Romanum” ($4.00), 
containing a special supplement of English formulas and prayers 
that priests in the United States will find very convenient, and 
“The Little Office of the Blessed Virgin Mary” ($2.00), done in 
Latin but with the rubrics and other notations in English. Be- 
sides our Lady’s Office the volume includes the Penitential Psalms, 
the Litany of the Saints and the Office of the Dead. 

From the publishing house of Tequi (Paris: Rue Bonaparte, 
82) comes the thirteenth edition of “ Les Paraboles Evangeliques ” 
(10 fr.), by Monseigneur Pichenot; “ L’étude de |’Ecriture Sainte 
dans les Grands Séminaires” by Abbe Augustin Aubry; “ Pour- 
quoi le Coeur de Jésus désire la Sainte Communion” (2 fr.), 
by Pére J. Crosnier, C.M.I.; “Le Portrait de Notre-Dame par 
St. Francois de Sales” (1.50 fr.), edited by Canon Henri Lanier; 
“Ce que c’est que La Société des Pretres de Saint Francois de 
Sales” (2.50 fr.), by Canons Chaumont, Pangaud and Marullaz; 
a fifth edition of “Le Mois des Morts” (7.50 fr.), by Abbe L. 
Garriguet; and “ Préparation a la Mort” (1.50 fr.), by the Ré- 
demptorist, Pére Emile Bauduin. 
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Black Harvest. Fernande. The Seventh Passenger. Mary 
Glen. The Sinister Man. Black Thunder 


A war-weary world turns with reluctance to a story with a 
war time setting. Yet such is I. A. R. Wylie’s “ Black Har- 
vest” (Doran. $2.00). It is a story of revenge. A half-caste, 
born of a Senegalese and a German woman in the days of 
the French occupation, lives to return to Germany as a great 
military leader. He plans a new great world war of the 
blacks against the whites. His half-wit lover kills him as he 
is about to start the signal fire for universal destruction. The 
story is a bold attempt at a big theme. Only a great novelist 
can write powerfully and dramatically of race hatred. Miss 
Wylie’s story is often crude in its realism and exaggerated in 
its development. 

With the very laudable intent of showing that true love is 
founded on esteem for soul quality instead of fleshy attraction, 
W. B. Maxwell introduces us in “Fernande” (Dodd, Mead. 
$2.00), to Eric Bowen, a fine young fellow, but unfortunate in 
this, that he has formed an at first quite platonic attachment 
for Fernande the supposed wife of his near friend. Her real 
husband has been discarded and, strange to say, the estimable 
Eric does not seem to be much distressed when this leaks out. 
The attachment ends in the usual way and though the treat- 
ment of this unsavory topic is not in itself objectionable, the 
clean minded reader will feel he has been traveling with de- 
cidedly poor company. On account of the atmosphere the 
story cannot be recommended for general reading. 

The mysterious disappearance of Ross Garrett, almost on 
the eve of his reelection as District Attorney of San Fran- 
cisco, precipitates the series of adventures in Alice MacGowan 
and Perry Newberry’s “The Seventh Passenger” (Stokes. 
$2.00). Jerry Boyne, with a price on his own head, is dis- 
covered to bear a remarkable likeness to the missing official, 
and is prevailed on to impersonate him long enough to thwart 
the plans of the opposition. He not only fills the role success- 
fully, but turns sleuth as well. The outcome finds everyone 
satisfied, save, of course, the political tricksters, and possibly 
those readers who demand that a mystery story be devoid of 
the improbable. 

Sarah G. Millin gives us, in “ Mary Glen” (Boni and Live- 
right. $2.00), another character story that is bound to take 
well. The title figure, with her beauty, proud ambition and 
unrelenting, dominant will, goes from girlhood to motherhood 
determined to make her surroundings other than fate has 
shaped them. Her crowning disappointment comes when her 
only child, the one element in life that makes it worth while, 
is lost during an outing with his father on the South African 
veldt. In the handling of a powerful climax, Mrs. Millin is at 
her best. Throughout, she depicts her characters with a skill 
and precision that make them stand out distinctive and real, 
not mere figments of the imagination. 

Who was Soyoka and why did certain business men fear him? 
Why was it that the detective Bickerson blundered so frequently ? 
And what in the world could have prompted Elsa Marlowe to 
shield her employer, Paul Amery, when apparently at his instiga- 
tion her own guardian had been murdered? The answers to 
these questions must be sought in “ The Sinister Man” (Small, 
Maynard. $2.00), Edgar Wallace’s latest detective story. The 
inconsistencies in the characters and the improbabilities in the 
plot are rather glaring, but somehow or other you find yourself 
good-humoredly trying to forget them. 


B. M. Bower has written an ordinary Indian and White story 
entitled “ Black Thunder” (Little, Brown. $2.00). A group of 
white people are surrounded by Indians in midwinter. They are 
saved by the disappearance of the Indians after a few of the 
usual adventures that feature an Eastern girl, some cowboys, a 
preacher and a young Indian girl. The plot is ordinary and the 
book is written without any merit of style. Mr. Bower has beer 
writing novels of the West since 1904. 
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Communications 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department ; 


The Struggle for Catholic Rights 


To the Editor of America: 

As a resident of the Province of Quebec, living in peace and 
the enjoyment of the fullest liberty that can be desired, I feel some- 
times as I read your paper like a spectator in a safe and reserved 
seat of a battle. 

Every week some new question or problem seems to be discussed, 
such as the “Dollar a Sunday,” the attendance of. Catholics at 
State universities, the Federal Board of Education, and lately 
the school fight in the State of Washington. In fact, there seems 
to be no end to the struggle for Catholic rights. 

Yet when I remember what I often heard in Massachusetts, 
where I was born, of the trials and difficulties of Catholics in 
Boston and elsewhere in the early days, there is no doubt but 
that the Church has made great progress. My mother was a pupil 
at Mount Benedict, which was burned by a mob, and my maternal 
grandfather watched night after night with other Irishmen to 
protect the only church they had. Bishop Fenwick was then the 
head of the diocese, after the saintly Mgr. de Cheverus, whose 
tomb I saw at Bordeaux. There used to be in Boston a “ Charitable 
Irish Society” founded in 1738, at least so a certificate signed by 
my grandfather, as its president, states. I often wonder if it still 
exists. 

At all events, permit me to state that I appreciate very much 
the articles that you print, and that your journal is what would 
be expected of the Jesuit Fathers, always on the watch and ever 
Ad Majorem Dei Gloriam. 

Montreal. 


Dr. Pracher on M. V. W., Nostrums and the Bucolic Mind 


To the Editor of America: 

One of the most fascinating and restful occupations for a Cath- 
olic is the thoughtful perusal of the advertising pages in the 
Catholic periodicals. Should he find their reading matter too dull 
or too strenuous he can turn with confidence and relief to the 
vociferous blah-blah of the modern advertiser. According to one’s 
state of mind, said clamor will either act as a tonic or as a 
sedative. When I say Catholic periodicals, I do not include 
America. Reading the letter from your “white grape-juice” 
friend of Evanston, the thought came to my mind, that possibly 
the unattractiveness of your advertising pages is the cause of his 
sizzling rage, he being trained in the arts and sciences of the 
Cosmopolitan and Hearst’s. In vain he looks for the familiar 
pages. How different it would be if he could wade, page after 
page, through the most lurid ads imaginable. You are denying 
the bucolic mind a much-needed inspiration and your “ holier- 
than-thou view-point” prevents your imitation of other Catholic 
periodicals. 

Suppose a man in the wilds of Evanston should make the dismal 
discovery that he is gradually becoming bald-headed. Can he 
turn to the pages of your weekly for a relief of his malady? 
Suppose he is ruptured or constipated, will you show him the way 
and guide him to the right nostrum? Should he become myopic, 
deaf or as dumb as a fish, will the pages of your Review afford _ 
him a ray of hope? Suppose he is inefficient, does not succeed 
in his business or is wanting in will power, will you tell him of 
the nostrum that will make him rich over night, bring out his 
personality and make him the center of attraction for the opposite 
sex? 

Not so long ago I saw the picture of one of the victims, a bald- 
headed priest, boldly displayed in one of the hair-restoring ads. 
It was the most inspiring thing I have seen in a long time. 

How do you resist the temptation? Some time ago, the learned 
Arthur Brisbane drew the attention of the advertisers to the great 
untouched field in the Catholic press. Behold the Catholic peri- 
odicals ! 


L. D. MIGNAULT. 
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It is a curious fact that a Catholic paper will refuse to carry 
an ad of a book that in the remotest way may endanger the Faith 
of the reader, but has no qualms whatever when it assists in 
separating the Faithful from their hard-earned and much-needed 
cash, by advising them to buy a nostrum. 

I can hear a wag answering, Why should we go to a doctor, 
when we can get cheated elsewhere? So by all means let’s have 
the ads. 

For my part, give me America! Should I become exhausted, 
reading for instance, Elbridge Colby’s soldierly praise of that 
denationalized rabble called Légion Etrangére and become visibly 
excited over such “ Creeled” expressions, like “ Heinie artillery,” 
I turn to the advertising pages with the assurance that no fakir 
is lying in wait for me trying to make money out of my misery 
(my bald-headedness, my unattractiveness and halitosis). 

More power to America! 


LaPorte, Indiana. JouHn Pracuer, M.D., 


Shattering Ideals 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your editorial “An Idol Shattered” suggests a responsive 
thought in the mind of one of your readers. A popular novelist, 
not all of whose work can be considered uplifting, makes an 
attempt, as others have done, to pull down George Washington 
from the place he holds in the esteem of his countrymen. The 
animus of the attempt would seem to be not so much to shatter 
idols of the past as to find excuse for shattering ideals of the 
present. Washington might have been one of the greatest sinners 
in history but this much could be said of him, as of the men of 
his time: that he never sought to take the meaning out of the 
word “sin” and make the evil of it stand for a recognized principle 
of life. That sophistication has been left for our day and genera- 
tion. 


Brooklyn. C. M. B. 


New York’s Spanish Colony 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have just had the pleasure of witnessing an amateur per- 
formance of a Spanish play by members of the Spanish-Speaking 
club under the direction of the Religious of Marie Réparatrice at 
their convent on East Twenty-ninth Street, New York City. A 
perfect miniature stage had been erected at the further end of 
one of the parlors, and every available place in the audience was 
filled with eager spectators, fathers, mothers, and their children. 

Earnest efforts are being made for the welfare of our Spanish 
brethren in New York. It was most edifying and consoling to sce 
so many families here happily united by the Sisters under the 
bond of a common Faith and language. The unheralded spiritual 
and material work of these devoted Religious among the Spanish 
of New York should, I feel, be better known for they are accom- 
plishing an immense amount of good in successfully bringing 
together the different elements of the Spanish and Latin-American 
colony in this city. 


New York. ae 


Cardinal Mundelein on the Liturgy 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Mr. Eugene Weare’s recent series of articles on the prepara- 
tions that are being made by the clergy and laity of Chicago for 
the Eucharistic Congress failed to mention one significant item 
of that work. I refer to the means His Eminence the Cardinal 
Archbishop has taken to instruct the Faithful of the Archdiocese 
to an understanding and greater appreciation of the great public 
welcome they are to give to Our Eucharistic Lord. 

At the beginning of the Ecclesiastical year His Eminence conde 
to each of his priests a list of topics for short catechetical instruc- 
tions for every Sunday of the year. They constitute a simple re- 
view of matters concerning our religion and the teriets of our Faith 
systematically arranged. This year His Eminence has chosen the 
Liturgy as that theme which will most effectively prepare the 
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minds of his flocks for the Congress and at the same time instruct 
them in their Faith. In the letter accompanying the list of 
topics His Eminence says: 


When in the month of June a nation-wide reception will be 
tendered in public to our Divine Lord in the Holy Euchar- 
ist by the people of this city and their guests, the Church 
will unfold all the splendor of her ritual, all the grandeur of 
her chant, all the color and glory of her pageantry to do 
honor to the Son of God. . 

This year will be given over entirely to the liturgy of the 
Catholic Church, explaining her ceremonial, going into de- 
tail regarding the Mass, devotions, liturgical divisions of the 
year, the reasons and meanings that underlie all these things 
which to the outsider are so attractive yet so mysterious, and 
which to us should be as familiar as the voice and face of a 
dear friend. 

Nothing to my mind so beautifully expresses the deep love 
and veneration of the Church for her Divine Spouse and 
Master, Jesus Christ, 2s do the liturgical practices that clothe 
and adorn her services.... By His inspiration the Church 
has built about them (the Sacraments) a liturgy so beautiful, 
so elevating, so consoling to the hearts of her children as to 
make it even from a purely human standpoint the most 
powerful influence in the world today. And every Catholic 
should know it, understand it in all its details, be able to give 
the reason for every ceremonial and the thought of the Church 
that underlies and explains it. 

Such is the high esteem for the Church’s liturgy which Cardinal 


Mundelein seeks to instil into the minds of the Faithful. 
St. Louis. J. F. Byrne, S.J. 


Is America Retrograding? 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Mr. Young of the University of Missouri, Chinese student 
extraordinary, wields a most graphic pen. In his interesting article 
in America for January 23, he gives one of the finest and most 
truthful indictments of American uncharity to the foreign-born 
that I have ever read in any paper or magazine lately. In a few 
words, he tells of the life an aspiring foreigner must lead 
if he wants to get on in this “land of the free and the home of 
the brave,” and lo, the poor Indian, the original American! 

Mr. Young echoes the feelings of many heart-sick, disillusioned 
foreign-born citizens and would-be citizens, and his picture will 
have the silent approbation of fair-minded Americans who still 
have some charity for the oppressed. Mr. Young really has writ- 
ten a most truthful biography of not only himself and his yellow- 
skinned compatriots, but of thousands of other students and im 
migrants from Ireland, Italy, Poland, Rumania, Russia, Germany, 
Sweden and even England and Scotland. 

His description of the herding of immigrants at Ellis Island 
and of their being “ jammed, maltreated and cursed” by immigra- 
tion officers; his true picture of present-day New York; his in- 
dictment of uncharity in Chicago; and his acquiring of pernicious 
American habits bring things forcibly to the mind of one who 
is an American and who has watched the trend of uncharity and 
selfishness ever since he has had sense to appreciate it. 

As Mr. Young states: “his greatest loss in America was a de- 
velopment of snobbishness.” That is, he had to adopt the selfish, 
superior air of those around him, whether it was in Boston, New 
York, or Oshkosh, or he was not noticed. The streets in our 
cities are overrun with snobs nowadays. Read their materialistic 
conceits, their lewd imaginings in sex-ridden magazines and news- 
papers. 

America has retrograded and is retniegpadiog fast. The growing 
obsession of Americans in their pleasures and comforts; their 
constant belittling of honest work and effort; the ominous dis- 
regard of family life and the raising of offspring; the disregard 
of law; the futility of warnings against the epidemic of lust in 
newspapers and magazines and books and plays; the alarming 
mania of suggestive and nerve-exhausting dancing are all signs of 
disintegration. 

We are burning the candle at both ends; and the light of prog- 
ress, of spiritual and material advancement will soon be snuffed 
out uniess we check the above signs of decay. 

Lowell, Mass. Greorce F. O’Dwyer. 





